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“You see,” sald Dolly Vandaleur, a Heutenant 
fo the —th regiment, and Basil’s most Intimate 
companion, “he broke his arm, and the doctor 
esemed to think it would be a lingering cure, so 
they gave him six months’ leave, I should think 
he rued the dey he took ft by this time, for the 
Earl seems pretiy Implacable, and the Lindeays 
are all famous for their obetinacy.”: 

" Bat, my dear Mr. Vandaleur,” demanded his 
hostess, a very pretty young matron, who had 
played with the erring Basil twenty years before, 
when they were neighbours, and thelr two 
nurses used to join company, ‘'what has he 
done?” 

Dolly shrugged his shonlders, 

“Nobody kaows, Lady Erle.” 

My lady stamped her pretty foot, 

“* You may not know the facts minutely enough 
to write an e:say on them, but you must have 
some ideai” 

"Ideas are not evidence,” 

* Bat you might trust mo,” and she gave him 
a bright glance from her blue eyes. “I told 
Hugh this morning if nobody else would try to 
find out poor Basil, I would undertake the quest 
myself,”’ 

** And Sir Hogh was not jealous ’”’ 

“Of course not. He knows we have been 
like brother and elster all our fives. He told 
me that if any creature cou!d tell me ib was 


Dolly wished Sir Hagh had been more reti- 
cent. 

"So now,” continued Lady Erle, ‘I am all 
excitement, - It’s no use your pleading ignorance, 

ip.” 
**Remember, I kuow noth{ng.” 

*' Bat you suspect a great deal. Go on.” 

“There’s a woman in it}” ms - poor Mr, 
Vandaleur, plunging into the thick of the tale 
from sheer embarrasement. 

Lady Erle opened her blue eyes. 

“fT might have guessed it! There generally 
is, you know, In affairs of this kind; buat, you 
see, I never looked on Baall ay a marrying man ; 
he was not even given to flirtation | ” 

The rumour goes,” went on Mr, Vandaleur, 
“ thab she was an actress at some ralserable Httle 
theatre ab a seaside town, and poor Basil had the 
bad luck to see her act Juliet, and forthwith con- 
celved the idea of playfog Romeo,” 

** And he married her ?’’ 

Dolly shook his head. 

“Whether it Is an engagement, or whether 
the fatal step hae actually been taken, I can’t 
say. Lord Keith got wind of it, and threatened 
to forbid the banos, I had a few lines from 


BS you actually said you did not know any- 


“I don’t. He's not the kind of fellow to put 
his troubles on paper. I knew leas even than I’ve 
told you when I got his note.” 

“And what did he say In Ib!” 

“* He asked me to pack up certain things spe- 
clfied, and send them to him at the cloak-room, 
London Briige. He directed me to dispose of 
others, and forward him the money. Then he 
hinted he didn’t think the regiment would see 
any more of him, as he had had a split with the 
Earl, and contemplated selling hie commisston,”’ 

Lady Erle looked thoughtful. 

** What did you do?” 

“Dot” echoed Dolly. “ Why, what he asked 
me, of course! It was hardly likely I should 
refuse.” 

"You know, I meant what did you do abont 
seeing him? You must have had an address,” 

‘*T had the post-office at a seaside town. I 
wrote to him, and told him I was sorry he and 
the Earl had fallen ont, but no doubt they'd 
soon make itup. Meanwhile, he had to apply to 
me for any business he wanted done, And, os 
for selling out, it was absurd !” 

‘* And you did nod offer to go and see him 3” 

Dolly emiled. 

" My dear Lady Erle, if he’d wanted to ses me 
he'd have glvon an address!” 

“ And you heard no more!” 

“Yeu! hres days afterwards I had a post- 
card—I detest postcarde—with two lines, ' Re- 
coved eafely, Thanks !~—B. L,’” 





" And nothing more?” 

-" Nothing more!” 

“Tt seems s mystery |” 

“He must have married her!” said Vande- 
leur, slowly. “If it was merely an engagement 
we should have seen something of him! No; i 
expect they were married at once, and are now 
spending honeymoon abroad. He'd hardly 
let her stay on the stage, I imagine.” 

** OF course not!” 

“He has nob sold out, that much I asacer- 
tained, At least not yet; bub I don’t see what 
elss he could do, poor fellow, if Lord Keith re- 
mains obstinate. Fancy Basil as 3 married man 
living on a lieutenant’s pay, when, as a bachelor, 
he cy an allowance of four figures to eke it 
out |” 

Lady Erle looked grave. 

** I seems @ great pity.” 

“Well, you see,” said Dolly, slowly, ‘‘ wa 
don’t know the ins-and-oute. Basil had never 
been in love, so he was likely to take the fever 
madly ; but, on the other hand, I don’t see Lord 
Kelth {s to blame, For four he has given 
out all he required for the future Countess was, 
that she should be of gentle birth. If with the 
world to choose from after that Basil chose to 
marry a nobody, I think {t's his own fault, Bat 
Tm afraid he'll be wretched enough, poor beggar, 
when he gets over the first excltement, I've 
known 4 good many men, Lady Erle, but I never 
met one to whom I should fancy an Ill-bred 
woman would be more repugnant than poor 
Lindsay 1” 

" And we can do nothing 1” 

“ Well,” reflected Vandaleur, “‘if you found 
out where they lived you b call on her |” 

Lady Erle drew her little up proudly. 

“Do you think I want to associate with o 
woman like that! Ib was poor Basil I wanted to 
help, not the low-born adventurer who has en- 
siaved him in her tolls.” = = 

Dolly Vandaleur shook his head. Hoe was not 
very learned in book-lore, but he had picked up 
& good deal of worldly wisdom In his quarter of a 
century’s existence, 

"You can’t help a married man and ignore 
his wife,” he sald, decidedly. “ Depend upon it, 
Lady Erle, poor Basil will find out his mistake 
qnite soon enough. If he wants hfs old friends 
he knows where to find them. Meanwhile I see 
nothing for it but to walt. Remember it’s all 
conjecture and rumour at present; we don’t 
even know positively that he’s married |”’ 

“Well,” eald Sir Haugh, a broad-shouldered 
county squire, who fairly worshipped his fairy 
wife. ‘Well, Marjory, did you get any satis- 
faction out of young Vandaleur 1” 

Marjory told her atory. Her marriage was 
such a happy one—Str Hugh and she were so 
perfectly united. She knew he would not grudge 
her regrets for her old playfellow ; besides, they 
were not entirely ones, In Marjory’s 
happy lot there was one thorn. 

Two years ago the death of Slr Hugh’s mother 
had brought his alster to share his home. Beatrice 
Erle was a beautiful girl of twenty—clever, 
talented, and fascinating. Marjory loved her 
dearly ; but after five years of undivided enjoy- 
ment of her husband, e perpetual inmate, how- 
ever nice, was a trial. 

She was honestly fond of Beatrice, but she 
would have been delighted to have seen her 
happily married, and Basil Lindsay had seemed to 
her the fittest parti for the heiress, Her own 
interest in him so entirely sisterly, that she 
had quite enjoyed her innocent match-making, 
which at one time seemed likely to succeed. 

Sir Hagh whistled, as he Mstened to his wife’s 
confidences. 

"Lindsay wes the last fellow I should have 
expected to do such a thing!” was his comment. 
“Well, the old man fs so fond of him I should 
think he'd come round fn time; but it’s nob a 
lively prospect to bave a third-rate actress reigu- 
fag ab Avondale.” 

“The Lindsays never forgive!” replied his 
wife, "For my part, I expect Lord Keith to 
nurse his snger to the bitter end, and probably 
to cnt off Basi! with a shilling.” 

Sir Hugh started, 

“I bad forgotten. I thought the property 





was entalled. O! course, he can leave ib to » 
charity if he pleases. Whata pity!” 

“And Basil bas not a penny! Only fancy, 
Hagh, !f Lord Kelth keeps obdarate, he aad tle 
actress will actually be a pauper Earl and 
Countess!” 

* Have you told Bee?” 

“Noi” 

‘* I think she rather fancied Basil.” 

"She will hear soon enough,” returned Mar- 
jory, ‘Ill news travelé ewiftly.” ; 

Jast three weeks after this Blankehire wae 
astounded, Lord Kelth was married by epeciat 
license to the Honourable Marion Lisle, a por- 
tionless beauty, whose ambition was probably 
gratified by such s splendid match, In spite of 
the bridegroom’s sixty odd years, 

Basil’s name was not even mentioned in the 
interview Lord Keith held with his lawyers, 
Three thousand a year was settled on the new 
Countess for her life, fo revers to her younger 
children, and the eatate of Avondale, and all the 
Earl's other property, now entailed, on her eldest 
son, or daughter in default of a son, 

The match created quite a sensation in Blank- 
shire. The bride was beautiful, well-bred, and 
of remarkably sweet temper, She was seven- 
and-twenty, entirely dependent on some distant 
relations. Marjory Erle declared {t was a great 
thing for her to be Lady Keith ; but even Basil's 
partizan admitted Miss Lisle would never have 
accepted her elderly admirer had she had o spark 
of regard for any other suitor {n Bilankshire, 
where she had a her childhood, Marion's. 
romance was public property. 

She had been engaged at seventeen to her 


cousin, who, three months later died a soldier's. . 


death. At firat inconsolable, her grief had soft- 
ened in years to a gentle gravity not unpleasing, 
Many a one had tried to win her heart from its 
allegiance to the dead, but Marion -had stood 
firm. Her father’s deatb, a year before Basil 
Lindsay's folly, had, however, completely chan 
her position. Her life was one of daily hu 
tions, Perhaps she thought the repect and 
eateem she felt for Lord Keith would satisfy him. 
He knew her story and was content to take her 
as she was; so in less than a month after Dolly 
Vandaleur’s téte d-téte with Lady Erle, Marion's 
wedding bells chimed, and she went abroad with 


her husband, 

And then the strangest thing happened at 
Homburg. Alone, in a for land, they came 
upon Basil Lindsay, fl—the doctors said dying— 
of a terrible a fever. Lord Keith's anger 
melted then. He sent the first physician, the 
best nurse, to his nephew, and even condescended 
to let his valet inquire of the hotel servants what 
kind of person was his wife, The answer dis- 
comfited the peer. ‘The sick gentleman had no 
wife ; he had been ab Homburg six weeks alone 
all the time. He had received no letters ; no one 
had been to see him. 

Lady Kelth’s tender heart showed itself then. 
Her pity was excited, and, risking Infection, she 
and her husband went to see Basil. It was the: 
Countees’s care, they sald, which brought him 
back from the valley of the shadow of Death, 
and to which he owed It that at last, after weeks- 
of danger, he became really convalescent, 

There had to be a private interview between 
him and the Earl. It was a favcifal prospect, 
but Lord Keith felt he must understand 


things. 

“Why did you never send for me!" he de+ 
manded, bis wet eyes contrasting with the rough- 
nees of his manner, for whatever people said of 
his speech, Lord Kelth’s heart was tender asa 
woman's. ‘*Do you know you t have died 
like a dog in this wretched hole without my even 
being sent for }” 

**T did not know you would have cared to 
come,” said Basil, simply. ‘' You wrote that you 
had cast me off, and never said you were busy 
preparing for your wedding.” 

Lord Keith reddened uncomfortably, 

“ i} make it up to you, Basil,” he sald, quite 
forgetting the terms of his marriage settlement. 
" You shall not be the loser, I’ve fifty thousand 
in the funds, now. I'll settle that on you ab 
once ; It'll be something, If-——” 
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He did not finish bis eentence, but Basil under- 
stood he meant,— 
“Te apy children come to rob you of Avon- 


"Y'm glad you're married,”’ eald Mr, Lindsay, 
» “Mis Lisle was always an angel | 
I should say she would make any man happy!” 

Lord Keith's curlosfty got the better of him. 

“But where's your wife?” he demanded, 
“the creature who robbed you of your birthright? 
Marion fs an angel, but I'd never have married 
her and spoiled your prospects but for that 
woman—that low-bred actress you let ensnare 
you. 

A troubled look crossed the invalfd's face. 
The Earl remembered Marion's injunction that 
the patient was In no wise to be excited, and felt 
@ twinge of remorse. 

“There, Pil say no more about it,” he sald, 
apologetically. “I suppose you thought she was 
perfection, and worth any sacrifice. Bat where 
iashe! After all you'd given up for her, surely 
abe didn’t desert you in sickness?” 

“You are under some strange mistake,” said 
Basil, slowly. ‘I have no wife.” 

“Do you mean she died?” cried Lord Keith, 
once again forgetting precaution. “You can’t 
my fe you were perfectly infatuated with 
. ~ eon actress, and Intended to marry 

er 


"I was infatuated,” admitted. Basil, “and I 
meant to marry her, Bab men can’t always 
on out their intentions. The—the lady you 
all to has parted from me as completely as 
thongh death had claimed her. She has no 
thought of marrying me, nor I her, Bat for 
this illness Eehould have rejoined my regiment 
before now, though I doubt my own powers of 
making both ends meet on my pay.” 

‘* You will never have to try,” declared the 
@arl, ‘'O! course your allowanca will be con- 
tinued ; In fact, I shall settle that fifty thousand 
on you at once, Ob, Basil! why were you £0 
proud! Why couldn’t you write and teli ma I 
was mistaken, and you had no thought of dis- 
gracing your family?! Don’t you see what has 
come of ft? You can never be Lord Kelth, or 
Master of Avondale!” 

Basll emiled.balt-dreamfiy, 

“My dear uncle, I conld not write and say 
what _ suggest, for atone time I had every 
inten of » a8 you aan fy for 
yourself, believe me, I am very to you 
with such a charming companion as Lady Keith, 
Avondale will now descend in the direct line. As 


more than I need ; and as for marrying, 

me, it is nob in my programme. I don’t think If 
a Boe Mig- pear you will ever see me with a 
w "Td 

Lord Keith communicated this conversation to 
‘ths Countess, suppressing'all regrets for his own 
marr 

Marion Ketened gravely. 

“He must have been very ford of her, I 
wonder what parted them /” 

"I don’t care in the least so that they are 
parted,” replied the Earl, “Puor Basil looks 
jast the ghost of himself, and, of course, 1) fe all 
that woman's work—some mean jade, who jilted 
him when she heard it was in my power to dis- 
foherit him. Well, ft’s over, thank goodness, and 
Baasll is our own ¥ 

Basil went to hie regiment and got his 
promotion, tbat cpery, mania the --th felt bp was 
changed. Ten years could hardly have altered 
the gay, careless Heutenant more than those few 
months of absence. 

Everyone felt there was something unexplained, 
The woman who had been mixed up with that 
SPrSSe.i Mie want eae Down 8 wondrous syren 

her lose had made him what he was ; but men 
understand each other, and all his comrades 
felt intuitively this was a subject not to be 
hinted at. 


Ha@ Basil Lindssy spent his long leave in 
prison or anywhere equally die fal, 
could ys _ been more careful In avoiding 

0 it, 

From thelr talk, a stranger would have con- 
cluded that Mr. Lindsay wen} straight from his 
regiment to the hotel at Homburg, where Lady 





Kelth and her husband rescued’ him from a 
second-rate n and an {oferior doctor, in- 
stead of which six months had intervened ! 
These six months held the man’s whole romance ; 
his life atory was contained in them, but he never 
onca mentioned the period, His friends were 
equally reticent ; only Dolly Vandaleur, want- 
ing once to refer to soms event that had 
place at that time, said lightly to another 
man,— 
* Ah! yes, i) was duriog Basil Lindsay's 
folly.” 
And so the name stuck to it, unknown to 
the hero himeelf; the secret which had cost 
him his {nherltance was referred to as his 
* folly.” 

Mr, Lindeay—a captain as he was then— 
spent the following Carlstmas ab Avondale, and, 
of course, met his old playfellow, Lady Erle; but 
even pretty Marjory was shocked at the change 
in him, 

* You must have been very M1!” she sald, 
gently, when he came over to call and found her 
alone fn the drawing-room. 

“Tolerably, but I am all right now.” 

“And you don't mind! We were eo In- 
dignaut when we beard it. I could have shaken 
Marion!" 

Basil laughed ontright. 

"I don’t mind in the least. My uncle had a 
perfect right to marry {f he chose, and I think It 
Is the most sensible thing he ever did.” 

Lady E-le threw up her hands. 

" After that I despair of you ! Why, ft blighted 
your prospects,” 

Basil erailed, 

© Lord Keith almost apologised to me, but you 
know he has been generosity Itself ; and then an 
old maiden aunt of mine took {bt 20 to heart that 
she died last month and left me all her savings. 
I can boast five thousand a year, and you know a 
bachelor needs no more.” 

We bave lees,” said Marjory, frankly, “ and 
we fiad It plenty. I am eo sorry Beatrice is 
not at home, She is spending Christmas in 
Devonshire.” 

“ Miss Ecle is charming, but I would rather 
talk to you. We two are such old friends!” 

Yes; I ueed totell Hagh when you '’—she 
healtated here what word to use—‘‘ disappeared so 
strangely, if no one else went to look for you I 
should start off myself, It was strange the Earl 
should find you on his wedding-tour, and that 
Marion, whom I regarded as your despoiler, shouid 
nurse you back to health. They say she saved 


your Iffe,” 

“1 think she did,” said, Basil, almply ; “and ab 
first I was ungrateful enough to be angry with 
her for ft. I thought then I would sooner have 
died. Life seemed all over. Not becanse of 
Avondale,” he added, quickly, ‘* but—other 
things.” 

Lady Erle understocd, and concluded he had 
loved the woman who forsook bim when she 
heard his prospects depended on his uncle, not 


‘wisely, but too weil. 


‘You are more cheerfal now. You will forgive 
Lady Keith’s kindness now ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I have my profession, and a soldier's 
life has plenty todo, I mean to exchanges into a 
—— t under reed for Africa, if posselble,” 

m. 


Ad 
4 


“ 

There is no ‘must’ in it. I want adventure 
and peril. It seems to me the war wiil furnish 
both ; and you know, Lady Erle, I can efford to 
risk danger. If I find a grave in Africa there will 
be no broken heart at home.”’ ° 

“ You know you have more friends than you 
can count, You know we are fond of you—Hngh 
and J.” 

He smiled. 

** And I ara fond of you, if I may say so, For 
Auld Lang Syne I wanted to tell you my newa 
myself, and there Is one favour you can do me,” 

"You know I will do [t ff I can.” 

‘* Tt is very simple,” he was holding her hand, 
and looking at her with bie dark, violet-blue eyee. 
“Tf I do not come back, and rumour declares {t 
was the loss of Avondale drove me abroad, will 
you silence ft!” 





“Of course I will, but who would dare to 


“Sy you?” 

“T should not care for myself, but the old man 
here is fond of me. I really think now he believes 
he has done me a kind of injary. If such a report 
gained ground I know ft would be painfal both to 
bim and his wife.” 

“T will put 1p down; but, Bastl,” using his 
name asin the old childish days, “ you will come 
back ’"’ 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “There fa no telling bub 
my life can be spared now, I am firet with no 
one in the world, and Iam no longer the last of 
the old nams. The baby Viscount must uphold 
the honour of the Lindsays if I fall in battle.”’ 

**T hate that baby,’ sald Marjory later on—an 
entirely false statement, for she was much too 
tender-hearted to hate anything, and, moreover, 
five small people In the nursery had opened her 
heart long ago to everything that was small and 
helpless, Still she was very fond of Baril, and 
she really thought, when she read In the paper of 
his salling for Africa, that the little unconsclous 
heir of Avondale had something to answer for 
since Lord Kelth would never have sanctioned his 
—— departure had he been still the last of 

8 line, 





CHAPTER II. 


Seven years had come and gone since Basil 
Lindsay ealled for Africa, and in them all he had 
never once revisited Blankshire ; but news of his 
career had come plentifully, and the whole connty 
was proud of him, while Dolly Vandaleur sald 
quietly to others—men who had served with him 
tn his first regiment,—- 

‘*Yos, Lindsay always had the making of a 
fine soldier, It was touch-and-go with him after 
that escapade of hla which changed him so, You 
could see after that he’d tarn out something de- 
eperately fine or tromendously bad. I’m glad it’s 
the first, There’s a kind of honour In having ones 
been hand-and-glove with a celebiity! That's 
what he fs now, Did you read the newspaper 
accounte-——of the true stuff of which heroes are 
made? There’s praise for you! Aud he’s to 
have the Victoria Crose.’’ 

He had {s. He came to England for a brick 
month—about two years after he left it—and re- 
esived the coveted distinction from the hand of 
his Sovereign, and aleo the honour of knighthood. 
He was Sir Basil Lindesy, K C.B., now, and his 
name was In everyone's mouth, but he showed no 
inclination to be lionlze?d. He entertained his 
old comrades at his club, and spent a week with 
hia uncle in Mayfair. 

Theo, when Lady Keith believed she'd get him 
to Avondale for several months, he calmly an- 
nounced he had accepted a staff appointment, and 
must return to Africa at once, 

And now it was seven years since he sald that 
grave farewe!l to Marjory Erle, and her pretty 
ladyship held in her hand a note from the Coun- 
tees, aunouncing her nephew's return. 

*It'e ridionlona her calling him that,” sald 
Miss Erle epitefully. ‘'Toere’s only two years 
between them ; but Lady Keith Is so absurd.” 

For Beatrice Erle was still unmarried, and the 
thorn in Marjory’s life had grown more painfu’. 
At twenty-seven the heiress was more difficult to 
get on with than at twenty. Even Sir Hugh, 
though not a ‘very observant map, had noticed 
his aister’s temper, and had once or twice, 
unknown to his wife—who would not for 
worlds have complained to him—adminlistered 
asharp rebuke to her for her rudeness to her 
hostess, 

The baronet and hie wife felt Beatrice a little 
Ifke an old man of the sea to them, For her 
sake they had to go through the turmoil of a 
London season year after year ; for her sake they 
filled thelr house with guests when they would 
far rather have been alone ; and yeb no one came 
to thelr rescue and relieved them of Miss Erle 
and her twenty thousand pounds, 

At first she had had several offers, Perhaps 
she looked too high; perhaps the report of her 
imperious temper got abroad! Certainly for 
three years no one had asked her to change her 
name; and poor Marjory began to wonder what 
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she shonid do when the pretty golden-halred 
girl of thirteen, now Ia the school-room, her own 
firet-borp, needed such things as long frocks and 


perons. 

Bee was fond of the lesser children, but she 
had never cared for May ; and what she would 
say, when that young lady took on herself her 
rightful place as “eldest daughter,” poor Lady 
Erle dared not think, 

And now a strange {dss flashed through 
Marj ry’e mind, Here was Basil Lindsay: at 
Avondale! Beatrice had not seen him since 
before his “folly.” She knew nothing of it; he 
had always been & favourite with her in the old 
days ; surely he would not be lees so now when 
his name wae famous throughout the world! If 
only he would marry her ! 

She needed—-Ma) jory felt—a mind superior to 
her own to inflaexce her! She was beautiful, 
high-bred and accomplished | She would do the 
honours of his house perfectly and reflect credit 
on his taste. As for love, she liked him as much 
as it was in her nature to like anyone and he— 
well, reminding their last interview, Marjory 
fancied it was not in his power to offer anyone 
love and therefore he might well be content with 
Bee's quiet regard. 

As for means there was no difficulty. His 
prevent private Income was five thousand s-year, 
besides what his profession brought him ; and 
the little Viecount, whom Ma: j ory had blamed as 
the cause of Basil's exile, slept ia the churchyard. 
A frai) Mttle blossom, he had faded within a year 
of his birth, and no other child bid come to the 
Esrl and Countess, Iv seemed as certain that 
Basil must one day inherit Avondale as {ft had 
done in the summer days long ago, when he and 
Beatrice firet met. 

Marjory roused herself to defend her friend 
when Bee declared the Conntess absurd. She 
had an honeat regard for Lady Kelth, and they 
were often together, though there was 4 third 
lady in Blankshire who might be said to be 
more intimate with both—Mrr. Linden, of the 


Beeches. 

"Don’t criticise the Conntess, Bee, I think 
she writes very pretty notes, and she wants 
ua all to dive there to-morrow to meet the 


Major.” 

Bee brightened. 

“ Of course you will got Fancy, It ls seven 
years slnoce I saw him! I wonder if he will be 
altered 1” 

“Oh, yes! Hagh bas no engagement ; we will 
certainly go,” agreed Masjory, not thinking It 
needful to tell her sister-fn-iaw that long before 
he went to Africa Basil Lindeay had ‘' altered” 
so much that she did not see bow seven years 
could have changed him mcre. 

‘' J euppose iv ie quite a party }” asked Bee, on 
tollet thoughts intent. 

“Eight, with themselves. It seems Mr. 
Vandalenr came down with Sir Basil,” 

Beatrice ahragged her shoulders, 

* That man is a perfect nuleance since he left 
the army. He seems to spend his whole time in 
paying vielte to Blankehire ; he is alwaye here or 
at Avondale.” 

‘Well, be Is a very pleasant guest! I am 
very fond of Dolly Vandaleur.”’ 

**T wonder how a woman with nine children 
can think 10 fisting to talk like that,” 

Merjory laughed. 

"Perhaps the nine children are the excuse, 
Tam such an elderly, motherly sort of person, 
Bse, that I have a kind of right to a 
maternal interest {o lonely young men. I don’t 
think Hagh would be fo the shocked if 
he heard me preclaim my fondness for Dolly 
Vandaleur,” 

“Not in the least,” sald Sir Hagh, enterin 
in time to hear the end of her sentence. ‘ 
have a great liking for him myself. He has 
been a kind of adopted relation here for years, 
— I always predict ft will end In hie marrying 

ay.” 

Miss E.le looked thunder-clouds, 

** A baby like that!” 

“Well, in three or four years’ time she won't 
bea baby,” declared Sir Hugh. ‘ Vandaleur’s 
the sort of man who can’t hide his feellnge. I 
suppose the whole county knows he was hope- 








a with Mrs, Linden, and as It’s pa 
w never get encouragement there he 

his affections eleewhere, May is not so very un- 
like Mrs, Linden, it you of ft,” 

Bse ewept out of the room in silent indigna- 
tion. Husband and wife exchanged glances and 

ory gave a little sigh. é 

"I wonder how poor Dolly cffended Beet” 

“He was not attentive eoough, I suppose,” 
sald Sir Hugb, ai ‘Marjory, there are 
times when I feel as if I mast ask Bee to find her- 
self snother home,” 

“ Perhaps she will marry Basil.” 

“Vd rather she didn’t. I'm in a most 
pecullar position, Marjory. I'd give a good 
round sum of mouey to see her married, and yeb 
I shoulda’t like her to become the wife of any of 
my friends.” 

* Bse would appear to much’, better advan- 
tage In a home of her own,” sald Marjory, 
simp'y. “ Here she has always to be on the 
defensive. Perhaps it ls good for the children ; 
they say ennbbing fe a needfal part of education, 
and it is a part you and I forget, Hugh.” 

“ For nine years,” sald Sir Hugh, In an 
aggrieved tone, “we have pat up with Bee’s 
aire and graces, and she never gives us a bare 
‘thank you.’ Why, the town-house hae only 
been kept on for herwake all these years. I mean 
to speak plainly to her in a few days, and tell 
her you can’t go to London this spring, aad 
that if she requires to be there for the season she 
must make other arrapgemente, I am sure she 
can efford it.” 

"Don’t be mercenary, Hogh! Fortanately, 
our excuse for my not going to London Is one she 
cannot dlepute.” 

And It was! With atenth child expected In 
May ib was hardly likely Lady Erle could go to 
London and act as an indefatigable chaperon fa 
March—even Beatrice must confess that, 

“With her Income she might set ap a small 
establishment of her own, and hire a chaperop,” 
aald Str Hogh, “ Anyway, I won’t have you 
bothered any more, Marjory. Your ‘duty’ days 
are ye until Miss May is presented.” 

And as you ex Dolly to propose for her 
she msy never gg Ad season as Miss 
Erle. Dear old Dolly, can’t you fancy his de- 
light at Basil's return,” 

"Perfectly, And so we are to dice at Avon- 
dale to-morrow to welcome the heir. I suppose 
Bee is pleased 1” 

“Yes. I did not tell her Mrs, Linden was 
there ; 1p would only have put her out.” 

Sir Hugh smiled, 

“Iv’s a pity one can’t choose ones relations, 
Now, what a sister Mrs. Linden would have been 
for you!” 

It was a simple remark, but it was trus, Mrs. 

had come to Blankshire, three years 
before, a young widow. She brought no intro- 
ductions, had no pretensions to be anything buat 
a geutiewoman desiring a quiet country home ; 
yet, in a few monthe’ time, she had become the 
darling of the place} At Avondale she was 
almost a daughter to the Earl, and dearly loved 
by his wife. At Erles Court Marjory and Sir 
Hagh prized her ae a sister, and the little Erles 
were never so happy a¢ in her company. The 
rector of the parish adored her, and the curate 
and the doctor, with their respective womenkind, 
followed the lead. Mrs, Linden was essentially a 
woman’s woman, Many men lost their hearts to 
her ; but all women loved her, only—as no rule 
is without an exception, of course—there was one 
who detested her— Baatrice Erle. 

Bat in all the three years ehe had lived in 
their midst Mrr. Linden had never volunteered 
any confidence heredlf. Even Lady 
Hagh and Marjory, her dearest friends, knew no 
more of her past life than they bad heard from 
her lawyer before she took the Beeches, She had 

and lost her husband before her 
child’s Mr. Linden left her utterly unpro- 
vided for, but her godfather’s death had given 
her a modest —a few hundreds a-year ; 
and country alr belong recommended for her child 
she had settled at the Beecher. 


| Mr. Russel, who managed the property of 


everyone in Blankehire, had admitted when he 
bought the Beeches on behalf of Mrs, Linden, 





that he had 
father had 
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And so it proved, Ina 
not a house near where Mre. Linden 
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to hurt her. 

Aiolphus Vandaleur met 
fell hopelessly in love wi 
to bide his infatuation, 
the first, told him she cou 
She mast live for Dalce, 
was no room in her heart 

Dulce was between six and seven, as lovely 
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tion to thie golden-halred mite, who was near 
the age of her own lost . Marjory Erle ad- 
mitted that not one of her brood had a sweeter 
alce. 

boys be, sent her Invitation to her favourite 
very simply by ; 

“Tell Mrs. L ” she enjoined on her 
messenger, “Basil has come. bome, and the 
Erles will dine here to-morrow. I want her too. 
If she says ‘yes,’ will she drive over in time for 
lunch. Of course, I expect her to stay the 

tt”? 


" Bat the child ?” interposed Mr. Vandaleur. 

The Countess laughed. 

“Don’o you know that Mrs, Linden never 
comes here without her. Of course, we expect 
Dulce too,” 

Major Sir Basil Lindsay had overheard the 
commission, and asked, when his aunt had left 
the room, 

" Have you ever seen this prodigy 1” 

“ Meaning Mrs. Linden or Dalce}” 

** Both ; but I meant the mother.” 

“I know Mrs. Linden very well.” 

Baall opened his eyes. 

** And you are not of her. I have not seb 
eyes on her, and I am of her name.” 

** Come and mend the first mistake now! A 
ride will do you and when you've seen her 
you'll und Lady Kelth’s infatuation,’ 

“Allright. I hate indoors, Is she In the first 
stage of crape, or has she got Into the mitigated 
woe department } 

‘Mra, Linden! She's not in mourning ab all, 
He’s been dead over six years.” 

“ What was he!” 

‘© T have no ides. A gentleman, or she’d not 
have married him ; probably a scoundrel.” 

* Whatever makes you think so 1” 

Dolly emiled sarcastically. 

Because she’s devoted to his memory. Now, 
iv’a alwaye a scoundrel whom a woman loves most 
tai Really, Doll cynicism Is wonderfol 

‘ y; y; your won : 
One would eay you had tried to replace him and 
been refused |” 

* Every one knows that!” retorted Vandaleur. 
“She wouldn't have anything to say to me, s0 
bart Sr ate walting for the daughter 1'’ 

° p3 you are or ‘ 

“*T am not, eg nee oe to be anything 
to elther of them but a friend; only I'll never 
let anyone speak a word against . Linden 
before me.” 

** I'll be cautious.” 


“D> you know,” sald Dolly, recovering his 
good humour as they rode off ; ‘ you are expected 
to play the ré/e of public benefactor 1” 

* Coal tickets and soup? I’m willing.” 

Mr. Vandaleur laughed. 

“It’s woree than that. A family of eleven 
persons, nine of them under fourteen, are looking 
oe yea ts sacty Mien Inde, ween Sela Oe 
ex to marry tle, W per 
the last few years has spoilt the hsppiness of her 
mother’s home.” 
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“V'm sorry not to oblige the slever, bat I've no 
intention of marry icg anyone.” 

‘She wouldn’t show you the temper,” sald 
Vandaleur, insinuatingly ; ‘'and she’s good to 
look at!” 

" Oaly one wants more than beauty fn a wife, 
Bat, Dolly, it’s no use your match-making for me, 
: — no intention of presenting the world with 

Lindsay.” 
* ite we are |” 

They bad stopped at a pretty bungalow sort of 
house, standing fo well-kept groundr, A 
fa buttons opened the door, and, saying his 
mistress was at home, he ushered the gentlemen 
into the drawing-room. 

Basll’s firet idea was it wasempty. Bat, as he 
drew a chair up to the fire, a small child rose sud- 
denly from the rug, where she had bsen playing 
with a Agee. and pat her ifttle hand confid- 
fogly in Mr. Vandaleur’s, Dolly calmly lifted 


her on to his knee, and Basil watched the pas ; 
e 


and thought he had rarely seen a prev 
picture. 

She wasa lovely child, but her face had almost 
too much expression, Tne dark violet eyes were 
almost too wistful, the features too intelligent, 
and if her father had been a scoundrél, Dalce 
could not take after him, for her smile had fn it 
& purity and sweetness almost heavenly. 

“You must speak to this gentleman, Dulce,” 
sald Mr. Vandaleur ; “he is a great friend of 


Dalce got down from her perch and gave one 
hand to Sir Basil with childlike grace, then there 
was no time for more; the door opened, and Mra, 
Linden came Iv. 

She looked a Ilttle tired — or Vandaleur 
thought so—s troubled line on her brow ; buat to 
Ball Lindsay she seemed a gentle, attractive 
woman. 

Oaly, throughcus the interview, he was 
striving to recollect of whom she reminded him 
Sarely, somewhere, he had seen hair that peculiar 
shade cf auburn before. 

She hae a phages at og hg 
for Lady Ket fally to of bis 
African Panne nln val the changes he would 
find in Blankshire. Bat one hand rested the 
while on her chila’s head; id really seemed as 
though she clang to Dalce for protection. 

“~ She a well!” sald Dolly, as they were 


taking les 

«She has coughed a good deal lately,” replied 
the mother. ‘At one time I thought I should 
have to take her south for the winter.” 

“ Blankshire could never epare you.” 

‘*T hope the need may phe ee ro bat Dalce 
was boro in Italy, and sometimes i think the 
English winds are too bleak for her.” 

“In Italy!” sald Rates (5 gaickly, "I never 
knew you had been abr 

ig aa ny tg Yes, she 
was born in Italy, that is where she got her 
name.” 

" Well,” asked Vandalenr, ia a pecaliar tone ; 
“do os ne still tvcag bap sro your aunt’s proidgée ?” 


charming; bat there is a 

mystery sboat he.” i 
‘There is,” persisted Sir Basil. * A woman 
with « face like that wouldo’s be alone in the 
world unless there was something strange ia her 


story. 
“ She is not alone In the world; she has Dalce, 
A woman can't help being a widow |” 

“She would have parents, brothers and 
alsters |” returned Bill, ‘You mean to say 
this Mra, Linden is absolutely alone in the 
world!” 

“ Her parents were drowned {a the collision of 
the Thames six years ego, and she was an only 
child. Don’t let’ talk cf ber, Lindsay, I might 
have a 208 SESS Or 99 Yee roan a, 

somehow, Tecan her being doubted,” 

“Twill adeaice child as much as you like,” 


anid Basil, gravely, ‘'I never saw one more 
an 


‘Daloe means ‘my ni = bape lla tira 
a “Tt's an 
gnesis came early ~ ee next day. Basll 








met them at leach There was vo embarrass- 


ment at the repast. Dalce and her mother both 
seemed thoronghly at home. 

The child was evidently Lord Kelth’s ie 
and the Countess said, In a whisper, to her 


nephew, — 

**T am always so glad she fs a girl; a boy 
would have reminded u;s so of little Lindsay, 
Dalce fs just his age, and she has the very same 
violet eyer.” 

The afternoon went off pleasantly, 

Mrs, Linden and the Countess were at after- 
noon tea when Basil joined them. He lifted 
Dalce from her footstool and took her on his 
knee, The little girl looked up at him approv- 
ingly. She had taken a child’s farcy to hia hand- 
some face. 

“ Have you any little girls?” she demanded 
suddenly, “to come —_v with me?” 

Sir Basil shook his bh 

*'T am all alone, Dulce.” 

‘*Mether was all alone once,” eald , Dalee, 
ni ively, “ but now, you see, she’s got me.’ 

“ Aod how old are you, Miss Dalce }” 

But ft was her niother’s voice answered. 

- © Dalce will be seven next September. 
Basil half shuddered. 
He hated the month of September ; {b held a 


fatal anniversary for him. If he possibly could, 


he liked, on the last day of that month, never to 
see a calendar, or remember the date at all, 

“T was four when we came here,” proclaimed 
Dalce. ‘* Nina Erle fs jast my ege, and she has 
eight brothers and sisters ; but then she’s got an 
aunt,” as though that fact were a drawback to 
Nine’s lot. 

“Evidentiy Miss Erle {fs not a favourite of 
yours, Dulce !” said Lady Keith, gently. 

Dalee shook her head. 

“She's not like mother,” 

"It’s time you went upstaira to nurse, Dulce,” 
sald Mre. Linden, rising. 

As Sic Basil put Daice gently on the ground, 
their hands met, 

He felt s strange thrill run through him. She 
crimsoned to the roote of her hair. Another 
moment, and she had disappeared, leading her 
Mttle girl. 

‘I wieh she wonld stay with us for the 
winter!” said Lady Keith, regre:fally. ‘It ts 
milder up here than out on ‘that bleak road where 
the Bseches stand ; but she is very Independent. 
Three days is the longest vieit I can ever get!" 

“Did the father die of decline, that she is so 
anxious about the child /” asked Sir Basil, whose 
thoughts seemed to run in the most unacconnt- 
able way on the absent Mv, Linden. 

“TI don’t know. Inever heard, I a!ways 
f ; it was not & happy marriege.” 

a . 

‘I don’t know.” 

Marjory Lady Ecle welcomed her old play- 
fellow gleefully. 

Mise Erle talked to Basil a good deal during 
Ginner, and talked well ; bot he found his atten- 
tion flagging, and more "than once cavght him- 
self listening to the conversation opposite, and 
wondering whether Mre. Linden and Vandaleur 
were only friends after all. 

“Ob i sald Bee, suddenly, when she had 
caught the direction of hie ie” ‘* you 1 ead not 
be afraid for ig gran ae haber fe an 
errant coquetie, bub she at er game 
than him, He is safe enough.” 

By some subtle etress of voice she managed to 
convey the meaning that he, Basil, would nob be 


80 safe, 

The soldier felt his face grow hot beneath his 
brorz:d skin, as by a swift change of Mrs. 
Linden’s expression be knew she had overheard 
the crue] taunt, 

His reply he took care should reach her 
too, 


“Tam not in the least afraid for Vandaleaur, 
or anyone else, Miss Erle. I hold the creed— 
oeepaer though ib le—thab a man should 


marry to please 

“Then you think bis frieads should look on 
and see kim walk biindtold into danger without a 
word of warning ?” 

**T hold that 9 man fs a free agent, and advice 
or remonatrances affect nothing.” 

"You are a republican 7” 











* A Tory of the Torles, please Miss Erle,” and 
jaat then to hie rellef ble aunt bowed to Marj ry 
and the ladies sailed away. 





CHAPTER II, 


Jancvary faded into Febraary; the winter 
days drew out, and yet Sir Basil and Mr. Van- 
dajeur Mngered ab Avondale. 

The Earl and Countess were delighted that fb 
shou'd be #0. They always protested ic was their 
nephew's real home ; and, as for Dolly, he was 
one of those kindly, simple-hearted men who win 
thelr welcome anywhere. He was 4 favourite 
throughout Blankshire, where, indeed, be epent 
more ifme than in his own house at Devon. 

Hope still relgued at Erles Court, for, though 
Sir Basll had made vo actual sign of being a 
cla!mant for Mies Erle’s hand, he yet + pent many 
& leisure hour with her, and pald her more atten- 
tion than he had been known to « fler any woman 
since bis miserable entanglement of more than 
seven years ago. 

Bee was on her best behaviour before him, and, 
but for the hints dropped by Doily Vandaleur, 
he would never have dresmed that she was the 
one discordant element fn Sir Hugh’: house. 

Marjory, watching the little drama enacted 
under her eyes, decided that the haughty beaaty’s 
heart was touched at last, and that a marrloge 
with Basil might develop her into something nod 
unwomanly after all. 

Something of this she was caylog to Mrs. 
Linden one winter morning, when the two 
ladies were alone in Marjory’s little morning- 
room. 

“Then you have told Miss Erle you could not 
go to London this season }” observed the widow. 
“ Was ft a great disappointment to her!” 42° 

“Not at all, Bee took {t very n'cely, I 
wanted her to go and atay with one of her aunts, 
but she saye she can make herself quite happ 
at Erles Oourt, You eee,” and Mw jory emt! 
“T think she does not want to lose any of Sir 
Basll’s visite.” 

Mes, Linden was looking on the ground, and 
made no answer, so Lady Erle went on. 

* Ib is the happiest lot I could bave wished for 
her. Basil will make a husband in» thonsund, 
if only Bee is worthy of bim.” 

The widow started, as one juet aroused from a 
reverie, 

Marjory noticed that she was very pa’e. 

“Do you mean that Miss Erle fs to be Lady 
Lindsay 1” 

ni There is nothing settled; but he always 
admired Bee, And, you see, he psys her a good 
deal of attention.” 

“ Does he?” 

© dy Ling They ride together, and he has 
taught to skate. Besides, if it le not for Bee, 
why does he atay on here? He told me the other 
day he should remain tili after Easter.” 

“ Perhaps he likes being with his relations 1” 
persisted Mrs, Linden, w o eee determined 
not to believe in her friend’ 

“Bat It is time te eattled own. Fancy, he 
must be turned thirty |” 

Thirty-two,” says Mrs, Linden, quietly, 
Then, as Ma jory looked surprised, “ Lady Keith 
told me so yesterday. Like you, sake thinks it 
time he settled down.” 

“He will into a confirmed old ene if 
he doesn’t awife soon, Besides, he is 
last of the Lindeays He fs a splendid ae: 
but I should think Bee lucky all the same if he 

shilling |” 


The widow smiled. 
is zo we B poemgpe'y ra ane La i 
es, Lam Ay! to like or dislike, an 
always keep oy bent {mpreeefon. Then, you 
know, I ~ fond of of matchmakiog. Happy wives 
s Teaeoadd are! 

Thee eae 6 was a “Geieotbon in her tone, a Iistlessness 
about her, which went to Ma jory’s heart, 
Taking one of the pretty white hands in hers she 
sald, gently, — 

‘* Forgive me, dear, I am always forgetting 
such speeches must sound cruel to you. When- 
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ever I think of what you have lost, I feel what 
® monster I must be to talk of my own happiness 
fore you.” 

Mre. Linden sighed. 

* You are too sensitive,” she sald quietly. ‘I 
ageure you I am not miserable. I think I get 
as ouch satisfaction out of Mfe as any woman I 
know!” 

*' Bat 1) must make you think of all you have 
lost to see other women with their husbands, and 
you must have been a mere child when Mr, 
Linden left ‘Z 4 

It was the nearest approach to a question 
she had ever made. She expected the subject 
no be rane. changed, for Mra, Linden rarely 
spokes of herself; but, to her surprise, tears 
a fo the beautifal eyes, and the widow sald, 
e ly,— 

"T wae nineteen | It wasn’t so very old, was 
ft, to be left alone In the world? The week 
after I lost him I sat down and looked my 
poattion in the face, I was nineteen and friend- 


_iess! All the money I had did not amount to 


five pounds, and when that was gone I had no 
prospect of a penny more unless I earned it.” 

Marjorp’s eyes spoke thelr sympathy, and 
the widow went on. Perhaps having once 
broken the fc2, {t was a comfort to her to speak 
of the past. 

“ My father was living then, bat he had 
married agalo, and his second wife was a woman 
with whom I conld have nothing in common; 
denfdes, they bad guarrelled with him |” 

*" Mr, Linden t’ 


"With my husband. He waz a very proud 
man, and he could not make allowances for my 
father's and his wife’s utter lack of 
refinemmeht, There was an open breach between 
them. At first 1 thought he was hard on them ; 
but when he left me [ anderstood his fee! 
better, I could not have asked them for help if 
I had been starving |” 

Marjory kisvzed her. 

" What you must have suffered, my poor dear ! 
I have often wondered abou yonr history, 
= I am so glad you will trust me with It at 
jaet 1” 

*'I supposes I am too proud,” said Mrs, 
Linden, “ bat I can’t bear for people to know. 
I don’t mean you and Sir Hugh; you would 
be just the same to me ff I had beena beggar. I 
feel that.” 

" Just the same, and so would the Kslths,” 

“T never was a beggar, notin the ordinary 
sense, Bafore that trifle of money was gone I 
bad remembered the one creature who showed 
me kindnees in my childhood, a cousia of my 
mother’s, -I knew he came when she was dying, 
and offered toadopt me, but my father would not 
hear of it. I remembered faintly where he lived, 
end | went there, I suppose it was a kind of 
begging, for I meant to ask him to help me,” 

"Jb was not begging in the least,” persisted 
Marjory. * I bagin to guess the rest. This 
cousio was Mr. Rassell’s old schoolfellow, who 
afterwards lef> you his property — Mr, 
Graham !” 

Mra, Linden bowed her head. 

“TI think hls kindness restored my falth In 
human natare. He was an old man, not far 
fcor seventy, and I think he had loved m 
muvaer, He heard my story, and he sal 
simply. “ We are both alone in the world, 
Let us see if we cannot make life happier for each 
other!’ It was spring then, I remember, for the 
primroses were In bloom, Ha was jast going 
abroad, and he took me with him. He was just 
like a father to me, and all that tenderest affection 
could to make me happy he did, Then In the 
wex) September, Dulce came,” 

© And she was your best comfort ?” . 

“Yes, I hed meant to hate her! I had 
never cared for children, and I thought a baby 
would be such a tle and responsibilty ; but the 
moment she looked at me with her father’s 
eyes, I kuew I could nob have parted with her 
for worlds. Mr. Graham worsh!pped her. He 
was getting {nfirm, and we never cams to 
England. We used to wander about spending 
the winter fn Italy, the epring in Paris, and the 
gummer {n sore quaint old country town, where 
no one else went! Ib was a strange life, but 








Dalce throve, and if I could have forgotten I 
should have been happy.” 

. “Aad when Mr. Graham died you came 
here 1” 

‘* Yes, ft was bia wish I shonid settle near Mr. 
Russell, He had great falth in him, and knew 
he would be kind to me,” 

“He is kind to everyone! Iam eo glad you 
came here. Hagh and | cfcen say you aro like a 
elster to us |” 

% a Erle would not be pleased at the senti- 
ment.” 

“Bat Bee won't live here much longer. I 
exp2ct when she is Lady Lindsay, they will keep 
up & town establishment, and not trouble Blank- 
shire much,” 

‘'Then you really belleve it is. au attach- 
ment?’ 

Her earnestness pozz'ed Marjory. ~ 

**T bellove they will be married, so does 
Lady Keith. I don’s think Basil fs what you call 
‘In love’ with her, but Bee is not romantic |” 

*' So much the better for her |” 
ase I think romance {is the salt of 

ife!” 

Sir Hugh came fn then, and told his wife Sir 
Basil would be ab the Court to lunch, Mra, 
Lindeu rose a little abruptly, and refused all 
entreaties to prolong her stay. Sir Hugh went 
downstairs with her. 

"You don’s look well!” sald the kind-hearted 
Baronet, “Perhaps Marjory’s rooms are too 
hot for you. I tell her sometimes they will 
stifle me |” ! 

"Q, 16 fs not the rooms! Lady E-le andl 
have been talking of old times. Sir Hugh, will 
you do me a favour?” 

Sarprised beyond measure ab the request, he 
assured her he should be delighted. 

“Will you give me the name and address of a 
respectable London Jawyer !” 

The Baronet ztared, 

‘'Why, surely you have not quarrelled with 
Rassell, whom we all pin our falth on?” 

He is one of the kindest friends I ever had, 
and I shall never quarrel with him; but, Sir 
Hagh, keep my secret. I have heard to-day 
that a great danger threatens me and Dalce! 
I cannot go to Mr, Russell; I want to consult a 
stranger! Oar dear old friend would bo so full 
of concern for me, he would not like to speak out 
plainly now to me, Any is better than 
suspense, I just want the truth, aye or nay.” 

“T understand,” said Hugh, gravely, " Willet 
and Willet, of the Temple, are first-rate men ; 
they managed a matter for me once Raseell sald 
waa not in his line, If you like, I wili write you 
a note of Introduction to them,” 

“Will you really?” her face brightened, 
"And could you do it without menifoning my 
name?’ 

He was not a very clever man, but he had two 
things which, combined, form a very good sub- 
stitute for talent—a kind heart and plenty of 
common-sense, 

Taking Mrs, Linden {nto his study, he scrawled 
the following lines, and read them aloud for her 
epproval,— 


"Srr,—The lady who will hand you this note 
{fe a dear and valaed friend of Lady Erle, Any 
advice and assistance you may be able to render 
her will be considered a personal favour by 
myself. Hoping this will be a sufficlen} intro- 
duction for you to accept her as a cllent,— 

“Tam, yours faithfally, 
"Hoos Szoessrt Erte.” 


How kind of you!" 

“Not at all, Iam only giad you asked me, 
for there are lawyers and iawyers in Loudon. 
Bat, Mrs, Linden, fs there nothing a friend can 
do to ward off this trouble ?"” 

* Nothing.” 

‘' You will forgive the question—but fs it 
mouey 1” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T have nob spent half my income for the last 
three years, Itis in the fands, and settled on 
Daice after me, O41! Sir Hugh, if lo were only 
& question of money I ehould not worry.” 

* Aad you cannot trust me with {te nature?” 





She hesitated, 

“T couldn’t speak of it to Lady Erle, Ib would 
bave troubled her for me——” 

‘I know! Marjory and I don't often have 
secrets, but I will keep this even from her.” 

" Dalce will be seyen next September,’ came 
from Mra, Linden’s trembling lips. “ I was read- 
fog a novel last night, and ft sald that after seven 
no child in England belonged to ite mother.” 

" Novelists’ law is often wrong,” declared Sic 
Hugh. ‘Bat, Mra, Linden, fu avy case, it could 
not affech you—a widow }” 

* That fs what I want to fiod out,” she sald, 
with a kind of gasp, ‘My husband's family are 
rich and powerful. I want to know If they can 
claim my child, I could not go to Mr, Rassell ; 
he would have pitied me. I want a lawyer who 
will think of it just as a case, and say in a word 
‘yes’ or t no.” 

*‘T think you are alarming yourself need- 
lessly,” sald Sir Hugh. * Granted Mr, Linden’s 
family have a claim on the child, unless he left 
her guardianship to them they could not de- 
mand fb ; besides, if thsy have taken no steps In 
all theae years I should say you were safe,” 

Bat for all that Sir Hugh had an uneasy feel- 
ing as he turned back to his honse, He was not 
a brilliant man, and he seldom made discoveries, 
but the strangest suspicion had just come to 
him. He would mention it to no one, not even 
his boca ag 

Was Mrs, Linden a widow in truth, or was she 
simply separated from her husband ! 

Looking he recollected she always uzed 
the word “lost” or a similarly vague term in 
speakiog of her husband. Very, very rarely did 
she allude to him, bat at times he bad heard her 
say, “ M~. Linden left me months before Dulce 
was bora.” Or “She cannot remember her 
father, I lost him before she came.” Never once 

she sald he “died,” never had she alluded 
the cause, place, or clreumetances of his death. 

A conviction came to Sir Hugh. He had 
lighted on the truth. She was not a widow, only 
a much-wronged wife hiding herself and her 
ttle child from her husband: That would 
account for her almost morbid aversion to any- 
thing like attentions, to her inveterate snubbing 
of such in the bud, aud to her assertion that a 
second ma was to her feelings nelther 
wrong, undesirable, or rash, but simply im- 


ible, 

“ Heaven help her!” reflected the Baronet, as 
he heard the gong for lunch. ‘Of course, the 
man’s a scoundrel, ond I belleve he can claim the 
child the moment she’s seven years old, Moat 
likely she could buy him off; still {t's a sorry 

rospect for her to have.such a terror hanging 
over her all these days.”’ 

He looked so unusually grave ab lunch that 
Miss Erle demanded what was the matter. 

“ Nothing,” he said, almost curtly, and then 
fn the same breath, “ Lindsay, you are more 
worldly wise thanIam. J suppose Willet and 
Willet are as respectable lawyers as any in 
London? They wouldn’t take advantage of a 
woman because she was alone and unprotected ” 

“They are gentlemen,” sald Basil, simply. 
"There was a nephew of theirs In our regiment, 
and we were very friendly. I should say anyone 
would be safe with them, But what distressed 
dameel have you sent to them ?”’ 

©No one,” ssid Sir Hugh, a a8 
the widow was not a damsel he did not the 
truth by thie reply. 


“ Where fs Mrs, Linden!” asked Mr, Van- 


daleur. "I called at the Beeches, and they told 
me she was here,” 

“She would not stay to lunch,” replied Lady 
Erie. “ She insisted on golng home,” - 

“ She ry to look quite passée,” sald Bee, 
sweetly. “I watched her walk down the avenues, 
and I thought she seemed quite old.” 

" She is younger than you are,” sald Lady Erle, 
calmly, unable to resist that retort; “and I 
don’t call six and-twenty patsée.” 

Beatrice looked daggers, but made no verbal 
answer, 

It so happened that Sir Basil had a chance 
errand in town the next day, and went up by the 
first train. R the station rather late he 





had only jast time to jump {ato « carriage, and 





cere fell 


—moame en wreot 
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then as they started he saw, to his surprise, that 
his only companion was Mrs. Linden, 

Somehow Sir Hugh's question about Willet 
and Willet rushed immediately to his mind. He 
felt a kind of innate conviction, in spite of the 
Baronet’s denial, that he had advised her to 
= ph ggea dapat was on her way to thelr 
office, 

Bat from his manner you would have supposed 
he thought {t the most natural thing for her to 
be rushing up to town at eight o'clock on a raw 
March day as he greeted her cordially, and asked 
for Dalce, 

“T left her at home fn bed ! Miss Erle accuses 
pode) ay g her, bab you see, Sir Basil, she fs 
oo ‘ 

© Ib would be difficult to spofi Dalce, I never 
saw § sweeter child. I can’d tell you, Mre. 
Linden, how fond I am of your little girl, I 
don’t take to children as a rule, and they mostly 

ee eee eT ee 


Mrs. Linden drew her fur cloak a little more 
closely round her, but she made no answer to Sir 
wpe be remark of his fondness for Daice, 

you are bound on shopping!” he 
sald, lightly. “ How fond ladies are of It ! Now, 
we men don’t geb much pleasure from a visit to 
our taflor !'* 

**T am not going shopping. I have business in 
London, or I would gladly have stayed ab home. 
I to be back by the evening train.” 

“You ought not to travel at night; It fs far 
too cold.” 

“Oh, I am a tough, well-eeasoned person, I 
a about the world too much to need 
care ” 

" All women need care,” 

“That's a pity,” said Mre, Linden, "for they 
can’t all of them have it!" 

You could have {t [f you liked |” 

"I don’t like ; though I deny the posal- 

! ” 

“It is no secret,” eald Sir Basi), coldly, "The 
verlest child can ses that poor Vandaleur [zs 
wrapped up iv you. I have known Dolly man 
and boy for thirty years, and I can tell you he 
has the most faithful, constant nature I ever met, 
A woman might do worse than trust him with 
her happiness !” 

The faintest pink tinge came Into Mrs, Linden’s 
cheeks, 

“Tam quite sure he never authorised you to 
tell me that!” she sald, gravely. ‘As to his 
wag a every word you say. I think 

has a heart of gold, and if Dalce were ten 

Seed I should covet him for a son-in- 

w . 

"You can’t possibly have condemred your- 
ae perpetual widowhood at your time of 

c) 

“Oh, I am quite passe,” she sald, smiling, 
‘At least, Miss Erle says so, and she fa au 
authority. Really, I don't mind gro old, I 
used to think it would be terribly lonely work, 
kg see one does it gradually, and I have 


“Then Ido mean'it!" she said, slowly. " You 
may live for ears, Sir Basi), but you will 
never see my » I told Mr. Vandaleur 

and he understandr. 

“Because he chooses to accept dismissal is no 
teason anyone else should. You may ro like 
him well enough to give up your liberty, but that 





does not prove you will never make the sacrifice 
for anyone elee,” 

“ Let ua change the subject,” she sald, gently, 
" Believe that Tam quite innocent of all matri- 
monial designe, active or passive, And now will 
you please to tell me how to get from Paddington 
to Lincoln’s Inn 1” 

“Twill take you there with pleasure, but you 
must have some breakfast first.’’ 

«I breakfasted before I left home.” 

"Lunch, then! I assure you there fe 9 French 
place not far from the terminus where they make 
excellent coffee, You will do your business much 
better if you are refreshed,” 

He carried his point, and the daintlest litle 
breakfast was partaken of ; then he called her a 
cab, and telling the man “ Lincoln’s Inn,” stood 
hat fn hand till she was out of aight, 

“T’m a fool!” he muttered, as he hailed a 
haneom, and was driven towards the Temple. 
** What’s the use of my ae me, even if I 
get ib, when the one woman the world for 
whose sake I covet it says plainly she will have 
acme Pe me} cee aes Pyro | —s I 
would as oon marry a of marble. My poor 
Magdalen, with all her faults and follies, was 
better than that. She at least was flesh and blood, 
Ab, Magda, I think sometimes It would have been 
better for us both had we stood by the effects of 
our folly. Oar compact has ended disastrously 
enough for me, whatever {t has done for you! ” 

Mr, Ciinton, of the Middle Temple, was quite 
& different claas of lawyer from the firm of 
Willet and Willet—a very shrewd and shar 
practitioner, this middle-aged man, whose he 
was bald on the top, as waar, ofl the pressure of 
many secrets had worn away hair, 

Mr. Cifnton was nob a“ family” lawyer, still 
leas was he one of those people resorted to for 
what is commonly called “ duty” work. He had 
a fair and honourable reputation, but he was a 
specialist, for there are such things in the legal 
profession as well as In the medical, 

His strong point was secrecy, and, fn conse- 

uence, had more confidences entrusted to him 
than apy man ip London, Eldest sons, remote 
heirs, ambitious youths, beautiful women, had all 
in their time confided in Mr. Cllnton and found 
him usefal, 

Ae his practice was different from other 
people’s, his office and general establishment was 
different too. As no one connected with him 
had voluminous correspondence or welghty title- 
deeds, [i came about no copying-desks were re- 
quired, As every client would see the chief and 
no one else, there wae no junior partner, and as 
everyone came by appointment no waliing-room 
was required, 

The whole of the three inner rooms had there- 
fore been thrown Into one ; one eide of the wall 
was completely fitted with tiny drawers, each 
bearing a number, and the key of which never 
left Mr, Clinton’s keeping. ; 

A large oak writing table was professional, 
buta eofa, easy Chairs, and Turkey carpet would 
have seemed ont of place In many officer, Here 
they seemed quite the thing. There were actually 
curtains of dark crimson, a really elegant psper 
on the wall, and a brass fender and fire-irons, 

The cffice-table stood in the recess farthest 
from the door. The door itself was protected by 
an outer one of green balze, leading Into a small 
box about eight feeb equare, where a diminutive 
boy fn buttons sat all day to answer questions 
and go errands, 

Mr, Olfnton was a bachelor, and lived on the 
upper floor, The woman who was his cook and 

had also the care of the offices, and 
declared he would have bis ‘' b’g room” kept like 
a lady’s drawing-room. 
the man to whom Basil was hastening, 
in his pocket with the lfne “ Taurs- 
, ab eleven,” being the real cause of his journey 


was the only person to whom he 
had ever told the true story of bis folly,”” He 
had visited the specialist before he went to 
Africa, provided him with fands ts use if '' con- 

*” arose, and left his foreign address, 
with » request to be communicated with at once 





nothing. He had known ever since his return to 
England {t would be as well ‘to call on Clinton, 
but a nameless reluctance had held him back anti! 
the present, 

The small boy held open the nm bafze door 
for him, and he pa through, Mr, Cilnton 
looked exactly as he had done seven years before, 
and greeted his visitor as though they had parted 
yesterday. 

“Your note did not surprise me, [ had been 
expecting {t ever since I heard cf your return to 
England.” 

“Who told you of that?” 

“T saw it in the papers. Sir Basil Lindsay, 
K.C.B,, and V.C., heir-presumptive to an earldom, 
is an important person, you see.” 

* You can guess what I want /” 


‘ST make a point of never guessing anything. 


I fancied our interview might take time, so I 
arranged to be at your disposal till one o'clock,’ 

Basi! bowed his head as though {n eppreciation ; 
then he sald, slowly, — 

‘© You never wrote t” 

‘There was nothing to write about.” ° 

“I thought you were to let me know {f-——.’’ 

"Your {ustructlons were explicit; I have 
them etill, in your own handwriting. If a cer- 
tain lady ever applied to me I was at once to let 
you know. Yon never gave me directions bo seck 
her out,” 

“Troe, Bat have you heard nothing }” 

“Nothing since the Interview I told you of. 
The lady called here, saw your letter, and with- 
drew. From first to last she never spoke; 
she might have been dumb to ail intents and 
purpoees,’’ 

“She promised me to come here, It was 4 
wretched marriage! “I may as well tell you all. 
We had known each other ten days, and I waa 
infatuated enough to insist on a license and a 
plain gold ring. I thought I could talk my uaci¢ 
over, for she was quiet and inoffensive,” 

Mr, Olinton inter pores. 

She was a lady,” he sald, tersely, ‘ Pacullar 
and a trifle eccentric, ee & lady.” 

“Well, I got a letter threatening me with 
Alsinheritance if I married her, The Marl litle 
gueseed the deed was done. She saw ft, and 
taxed me with being tired of her, I accused 
her of wanting to deserb me in my changed 
prospects. There were charges and counter- 
charges.” 

** There always are.” . 

“Bat she was good at heart,” said Basll,/ 
gravely, ‘‘though a vixen and perfectly ancul- 
tured, I think we might have made {6 right 
afcer all, only her parents appeared on the scene. 
Such people !—the man smelt of gin, and the 
woman was Ifke a cook, I realised my folly then, 
and I expect I showed my disgust; for when 
they had gone, my wife turned on me and ssid 
we had better part. No one kuew of our 
marriage, che urged, except her parents, and they 
had never heard my true name, It had been 
a wretched plece of work, and he i better be for- 
gotten. I could go back to my own people ; ahe 
had her profession, and would do better without 
me than with me,” 

* And you agreed }” 

“T was disgusted. The papsrs had already 

n to report my uncle’s intended marrings, 
and I thought I saw through her. I could no 
longer make a rich woman of her, acd so she 
wanted to be rid of me, I agreed on two condi- 
tlont—that the parting was to be a permanent 
one, and that she would keep the secret of our 
marrisge inviolate, She consented, stipulating, 
however, that I should place the certificate of 
our marriage and a brief statement of the whola 
matter [In some lawyer’e hands, admitting that 
we parted by mutual consent, I was off the next 
morning before she was up, and I came straight 
to you. I wrote telling her if she called on you 
ahe would find I had carried out her {natructions, 
and that I proposed to allow her 4 hundred a- 
year until iny means increased,” 

** She called within the week, tore the rang 
to atoms, shook her head when I asked for 
addreas and departed,” 

* And thab is seven years ogo!” 

“Tale very month.” 

** And you have heard nothing 1” 
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“Nothing! Stay, though; I was Interested 
in her and I made inquiries, on my own 
account of one or two theatrical people, and 
they are ready to declare ehe never returned to 
the stage.” 

Sir Baall looked troubled, 

*'T want something settled.” 

“Bat what can be settled?” demanded the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You parted by mutual consent, She 
has refased a penny of your mouey, and has not 
troubled you since.” 

** You don't understand,” persisted Sir Basil, 
irritably. ‘‘ My posttion fs moat equivocal, Am 
I free to marry egain or not #” 

“ When the seven years are expired you are at 
ifberty to marry again without fear of prosecu- 
tion for bigamy ; butif your wife tarns up, the 
second marriage {3 null and void,” 

* Well, I can’t rlek that."’ 

“Do I understand you want to marry” 

"J am tired of roving,” eatd Sir Basil, gravely; 
“I want to settle down. If I were free F should 


try to fiad a wife, If Magdalen still lives I 
should like her to return to me.” 


“ After all these years ?” 

‘* The worst sla I ever laid to her charge was 
marrylog me for money aud deserting me when 
my wealth took wings. Well, now I am rich 
enough to satisfy her ambition, and I could buy 
of that awful old couple, Life in lodgings on 
small means, subject to continual vi-lts from 
them, would have been unbearable, but now that 
I can provide an establishment befitting Lady 
Lindssy, the parents could bs kept in the back- 
ground and need never trouble me.” 

ao aa looked amuse. 

to see anyt to laugh at,” said 
Basil, stiffly. ee tt 

"JT always heard men were selfish, but I never 
realised 1p tli mow. You abandoned your wife 
seven yoars ago because you wanted to keep In 
with your rich friends, and did not care to be 
troubled with her needy relations! You never 
concern yourself all these years as to her welfare, 
but mow you want to settle down, and ycu 
realise she is the only woman who can lawfally 
preside over your establishment, you are anxlous 
to reclaim her! You are rich enongh now to go 
your own way, and not be troubled by domestic 
incompatibilities. You mean to buy off ber 
kindred and eeck your pleasures abroad, while 
she watches evar your household and your 
children—if Heaven sends you any. I have 
Matened to a great many selfish schemes in my 
life, but I think yours fs about the most cold- 


blooded,’ 
Basil svared. 
** I thought {¢ generous,” 


**Generous! Food and clothing, board and 
lodging in exchange for the surrender of her 
whole lifs, interests and hopes! You don’t even 
pretend to want her, It’s elmply as you will 
probably be Earl of Keith one day, you think ft 
aa well to try and provide yourself with a 
Viscount Lindsay.” 

“T assure you I mean to be very kind to her, 
and Magdalen was never revengeful with all her 
faults.” 

‘All her faults! There’s a way to speak of 
your wife! I tell you, Sir Basil Lindsay, if I 
were she I wouldn't come back to you till you 
implored me on your knees |” 

* You forget the sdvantage I offer?” 

"IT see none. She has contrived to support 
herself for seven years; her beauty will always 
find her friends, I abould say she has a much 
bebdter time of [t ss an Independent young lady 
_— as a wife just tolerated in her husband's 

ome.” 

"I never expected you to take her ” 

“ Tadmire beauty as much as pod yA o 

“But Magdalen was not besatiful exactly, I 
never knew what attracted mein her, and then, 
from the first, her manners were theatrical 
and affected.” 

“I don’t believe you ever separated the girl you 
married from tha actress you saw on the boards, 
I did not think much of her as a professional, but 
aa 8 wife I should eay she was perfection |” 

* Well, I want to find her.” 

Mr. Cilaton faced round on him, 


- _ and you are free to seek a bigh-born 
wife?” 

“No. I can see now I have wrorged her; 
but, oh | Olfnton, I suffered too, 1 never lovad 
— before, and for a little while I worshipped 

er.”" 

*€ And then you doubted her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“So long as she was not yours you would 
have sacrificed the world for her. When once 
she was your wife, and you had in some way 
ipjared your prospects for her sake, you began to 
7 your prize nob worth the price you pald for 
t, » 


‘* How can you guess!” 

“I know something of human nature, Well, 
slr, I don’t belfeve your doubts were your own. 
Sympathising friends wrote, advising you not to 
mar your pects, nos to blight your fatare. 
Had these letters reached you before your wedding, 
while a choice remalned, you would have called 
them impertinent faterference ; coming s00 late, 
they were atyled valuable advice.” 

“ You are hard on me ; but you will undertake 
the sewci? Remember, money is no objsct to 
me. I will pay a thousand, two thousand, gladly, 
to find my wife or ——” 

"Oc proofs of ber death,’ put in the lawyer, 
dryly. ‘' Yes, Sie Basil, I qaite understand, To 
be frank with you, I fucline myself to the idea 
that poor Lady Lindeay fs dead.” 

Brieil started. 

“ What makes you think so!” 

**T don't see what else can have become of her. 
She did not return to the stage ; she looked too 
delicate for a ecamstrees or a shop-girl, It is 
hardly likely a cz devant actrees would have been 
received by the ultra respectable, either as a 
companion or an {n tnstructrese of youth. [really 
don’t see what refage was open to the poor girl 
but the grave.” 

Sir Basil took leave, feeling as though Instead 
of the suffering victim he had imegined himself 
all these years, he had been something of a 
coward, in that be left the burden of his “ folly” 
to rest on Magdalen’s defenceless head. 

What had become of her, after all? and why 
had he grown to thick of her eo often lately ¢ 
After all, he had never known any greater happ!- 
ness than had come to him in the firat days of 
hie acquaintance with Magdalen. Bat for her 
parents, he persuaded himeelf, he would never 
have left her ; but how could he aesoclate with 
the broken-down, gin-inbib'ng, half-pay captain, 
and that fearful female his wife. Besides, if 
Magdalen had grown to resemble her mother | 

He went back to Paddington In time for the 
five o'clock tralo, wondering whether Mrs, Linden 
would have finished her basiness in time to retorn 


by It, 

Iv was passing strange they should both have 
come to London on legal matters. What could 
there be troubling her !—her, whose lot seemed 
so quiet and sheltered from the storm ? 

She was at the station, but he was frightened 
at her appearance, She was pale as death, and 
there were purple rings round her clear grey 
eyes, He forgot his own diffisulties in his dis- 
may. 

“I am quite sure you are suffering,” he sald 
to her, gently. “You don’t look fit for the 
journey. Can's I persuade you to go to an 
hotel or a friend’s house for the night, and let me 
take your messages to the Beeches?” 

She smiled wearily. 

“T cannot stay away from Dulce, We have 
never been separated for a night-time since she 
was born, and I am not ill—only troubled.” 

The train came up. It seemed quite natural 
he should find a carriage for her and jump In, 
after a brief colloquy with the gusrd, which re- 
sulted In that carrlage being left aninvaded 
throughout the journey. 

“T wish you would let me help you.” 

They were falrly off now—no atcpping-place 
for more than an hour. Sir Basil knew this. For 
the spice of sixty minutes they two were as 
utterly alone, ag safe from {nterruption and in- 
a though they had been on a desert 

sland, 

“No one can help me,” 





" Don’t you mean you want to find out thag 











“Atleast lep metry. I know something ls 





troubling you. You are quite changed aince the 

morning, Now a trouble shared loses half ita 

sting, don’s you know ; trust me with yours.” 
“You would despise me.” 


“Try me, 

“Ib is only that I have made a oe miatake. 
I ought never to have coma to England. It wae 
madness of me to take the Baeches, but I thought 
{t was safe, and we have been so happy there 
together, Dalce and I.”’ 

His first thought was money. Women wers 
proverblally bad financiers, and the ménage of 
the Beeches, though smali, must cost something 
in its elegant simplicity. Was ahe in debt, or 
had she made shaky Investments ! 

“Oh, no,” and she smiled ab the fides, as he 

somehow to put the question, - How 
strange {t Is men always think of money first ; 
Sir Hagh asked that very same thing when I 
told him I was in trouble yesterday.” 

Bat,” said Basfl, gravely, ‘‘I can’t see any- 
thing else that would take you away from the 
Beeches |” 

"] tell you I ought never to have come, I) 
was ® mistake. I see it now, though at the time 
fv seemed innocent enough. It was wrong— 
wicked, but at last my eyes are opened now, and 
I can go away.” 

“ Do you know you are trying me terribly }”’ 
aald Baall, simply. ‘ I don’t belfeve you could 
do a’ or wicked! I wouldn't be- 
lieve {t if the whole world told me so!" 

"' Nevertheless, it la the trath. I gob a letter 
yesterday,” anda little chokei sob half stifled 
her voice, ‘‘ calling me a miserable adventures ; 
and ft was true!” 

" Nonsense !” 

“T think Miss Erle wrote that letter. Ob ! 
I should not have said that; I forgot you were 
in love with her!” : 

“Tamnot! Ihave never been fn love with 
Beatrice Ecle ; I never shall be. I have noticed 
her cruel persecution of you, and I can quite 
believe she wrote the letter you speak of.” 

“Tb was anonymous, but I feel 6 was her 
work.” 

* Let me see it.” 

‘I put ft in the fire.” 

"Bat you remember {ts contents?” 

"Oh, yea! Iteald that the Hon. Mrs, Lin- 
den’s attention would shortly be called to the 
fact of my usurping her name, and that a pro- 
secution would be commenced to expose me to 
the neighbourhood, since I claimed to be her 
son's widow ; and it could be proved his wife 
and child died in Italy seven years ago,’ 

** What rubbish! The name of Linden fs not 

larly common. You may bear [t quite 
onestly enough, and yet not count kindred with 
the honourable dame mentioned.” 

"You don’t understand !” 

" Make me understand,” 

There was a tremor in his voice, but ib was 
not of doubt, Though the whole world rose up 
— her, he was — vd Oe ytgey ~y 

“To was very wrong, ow, my : 
father, saw no harm {t, We both knew the trath 
was best, but the trath was fall of danger, and 
this seemed to burt nobody, 

“T had an enemy whom I feared. I could not 
bear my own name, I could not let my child 
bear {t, 

" When we were in Italy, we came to an hotel 
where they had been expecting Mrs. Linden and 
her Httle girl. They assumed Dulce and I were 
thelr looked-for fomates, and I mever con- 
tradicted It. 

“Tt was so almple, Uacle and I (I always 
called him so) could never bear actually to think 
out and Invent a false name, but this was given 
as. We learned afterwards that poor Mrs, Linden 
and her baby died at Venice about the time they 
were at Genoa. : 

"It seemed wronging no ons, We never 
dreamed, you know, of claiming aught that could 
belong to them. It was a pretty name, and not 
alngular enough to attract notice, The whole 
world—except Mr. Rassell—everyone I have met 
has called me ‘Mra. Liaden,’ and I felt no sin; 
and yet Mies Erle says I am a ‘ nsmeless ad- 
venturess,’ and she will expose me to all 
Blankshire |” 
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“She threatens more than she c20 perform, 
Your friends will love you jast as well by what- 
ag tes ook opel oe ered 

her head. 


y. 

"You must do na such thing! I, unhappily, 
ean do little for you, but my uncle and aunt have 
some fo Biankehire. Accept Lady 
Keith's often-given invitation, and become her 
guest, At Avondale your enemy will be power: 
Jess to injure you !"” 

‘* Mise Erle ({ am sure she wrote the letter) 
hes never liked me, I think her only object is 
to drive me away from Biankshire, So long as 
she can rob me of my friends and their esteem, 
I don’t suppose she cares particularly to rake out 
the secret of my life.” 

“ Then there is a secret ?"’ 

*' Ves,” . 

"T think { have guessed it. Is is the reason 
why you will not let Dalce bear her father’s 
name ; why ycu will not let anyone speak to you 
of love or marriage }" 

Yee, Bub how can you bave guessed it)” 

‘Because there have been mep nnwortby of 
the name since the world was. He does not 
deserve one jot of pity or remembrance from you. 
bes = hie sin stand between you and 

ppiness 1” 

Linden looked bewildered. No shadow 
f his meaning came to her. That he fancied 
had been deceived, and had never had a 
= name of wife, never entered her 

“TI can’t understand. I thought just now = 
had guessed it; but surely you can’t think he’s 
having left me makes me free! I asked Mr, 
Willet to-day whether, if I signed a paper pro- 
mising never to reveal our marriage, that would 
enable him to ; bao be said ‘no.’ Only 
my death conld do that. If it was only me,” and 
she sighed, ‘I should be glad enough to go, bub 
I don’t want to leave Dalce alone in the 
world | "’ ‘ 

‘ — face had grown white with a strange 
u 
Then that is ft! Your husband fs alive?” 
hi bl pao taeant z= ss you. Fi 
obliged one person, Mr. Vandaleur, t 
knew he would keep the secret.” 
villain!” said Sir Basil, 
speaking of the truant husband, and not of poor 


Ape 


: 
: 
z 


the world speaks well of him. Bat, you see, he 
gob tired of me.” 

‘More shame for him !"’ 

“Te te an old ,” she sald, faintly, “ Isup- 
pose men bave of their wives now. 


i 
Hf 
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" He could never force you to live with him.” 
1 don’t think he would try. I tell you he has 
tired of me years ago, but he conld take 
Dalce.” 

Dales i ”» 

“ By the law he can claim her as soon as she Is 
seven years old, Sir Basil, if I loee my child lite 
will have nothing left for me.” 

"* He couldn’s do i,” averred Sir Baell. ‘ The 
man may be a brute—I expect he is—but he 
couldn’s go such helghts as to separate you from 
that child! Why, anyone can see you are 
wrapped up In her!” 

She smiled half wistfally. 

" I wos wrapped up in him once, and I had to 
lose him, Ah ! here we are at last! Sir Basil, I 
need not ask you to keep my secret }”’ 

“You are not rid of me yet,” he said lightly. 
"Tl see they have sent the brougham for me, and 
I mean to leave you at the Beeches.” 

Bat a sight had not bargained for met 
them. Mrs. Linden’s little page wae on the 
platform, and his woebegone face told of bad 
news even before they heard, Miss Dulce was lll, 
she had been skating on the pond with the little 
Erles, and had bad a fall. Lady Kelth was over 
at the Beeches, and had directed her coachman to 
drive the poor mother there at once. 

Basil never epoke to her all through that 
dreary drive. She was supernataraily calm, but 
her face was white as death. He could hardly 
understand the pain at his own heart. He had 
known Dalce barely two months, O? course he 
loved her—everyone did; but he seemed to feel 
her danger almost as though she had been a part 
of himself. The grief he felt wae not mere sym- 
pathy for the mother, but real personal pain. 

“ Walt,” he sald to the footman as he followed 
Mrs. vinden into the house. ‘‘I shall not be 


Lady Kelth met them {n the hall, herself a 
childiess mother. Her face was full of pain for 
her friend. She answered the questions put by 
the clear grey eyes in a voice full of tears. 

“She will know you; she is quite herself, 
Bat, oh! my dear, they say there is no hope |” 

"IT bad to blurt it out in that “heartless 
manner,” she told her husband afterwards, ‘‘ or 
I could never have sald ft at all.” 

She went back to the roomehe had just left—a 
little study much used by Mrs, Linder, and 
Dalce’s favourite playroom. Basil followed her 
as In a dream. He saw that Dulce’s mother 
had removed her cloak and hat, and sat in a 
low chair by the fire, holding the child in her 


arms, 

The doctor watched them with pitying eyes, 
Poor Dolly Vandsleur, who wae sobbing ilke a 
baby, made way for Basal), and Lady Keith very 

managed to get him out of the room, 

** Te will kill her !” said the big, tender-hearted 
fellow, when he was out of ear-shot. “ Why 
could not someone else’s child die? Other 
aan A have homes and husbands, she bas only 


lee. 

Poor Lady Keith found {t difficult to answer, 
but feeling to be doling something was Dolly's 
best help, she eent him off with the doctor for 
some remedy from his surgery. 

* Not that it can be of much use,” said the 
old surgeon, oy PY It may smooth her way to 

8 


the grave, thar 

«What was it?” asked the Countess. ‘* How 
did she fall?” 

“No one seems to know ; but there Is injary 
to the brain. Later on it may comfort her poor 
mother to think ff she had been spared she would 
have been an idiot.” 

Basil stood motionless opposite those two who 
were nothing—who could be nothing—and yet 
seemed the whole world to him, 

The doctor, following Lady Kelth from the 
room, had left him the only spectator. He conld 
not bear to go, and yet it seemed an intrusion to 
stay. 

Dulce settled it. Stretching ont one little 
hand she beckoned him. He had always been a 
favourite with ber, and even now her violet eyes 
brightened at bis approach. 

“I am very tired,” she said, in her quaint, 
childish way, ‘‘and I’m going away. I want you 





to take care of mother.” 


It wae the strangest charge. The little one 
who was so soon to put on immortality bequeath- 
ing to Basil her mother. 

“You know,” said Dalbe, “ she'll be 9 lonely, 
and It’s dull to be alone, I'm not very big, bat 
I know she'll mies me.” 

We shall all do that,” sald Basil, with a sob. 
“Oh, child } can’t we keep you }” 

“ You’ve been very kind,” sald Dulce, ‘‘ and I 
only want you to promise tha’, and then to klas 
me and say good-bye.” a 

The tears were raining down the mother’s face 
now, She made no re:istance when Basil stooped 
to take the little form in bis armr. 

‘‘My darling!” he murmured, fondiy, “ I 
promise. I would do anything in the world for 
you, Dalce.” 

“IT only want that. Take care of mother, 
Don’t let her fret. You've always been hind,” 

She was holding his hand and her mother’s 
She had the two clasped together in her own; 
then there came a faint, flattering breath, and 
the child-angel had lefo them. 

“I always loved her,” eaid Basil, as he laid her 
tenderly on the sofa. “I think I would have 
given my life for her, Mine te of no use; hers 
was your comfort.” 

“You always loved her,” sald the mother, 
brokenly, “‘and ehe loved you; and yeb you 
never guessed ; seven years had tanght you to 
forged me so utterly that not even my child, 
looking at you with your own eyes, could tell you 
the tratb.” 

* Magda!” 

" Basil!’ 

That was all, There were seven years of 
silence between vhem, but each knew now they 
were dearest on earth to each otber, 

By the side of the little child who had so 
dearly loved them both the husband and wife 
‘kissed again with tears,” No fear of Magdalen 
belng desolate or lonely now. She had found her 
home in her husband’s haart, 


a * a » * 


There had been faults on both sides, Oa hia, 
{mpatience, patulance, and selfishness ; on here, 
doubt, pride, and self-will, bat they had loved 
each other, and that love came back warm and 
true by Dalce’s deathbed. 

Only as ft seems to me our faults, even when 
forgiven, yet bear their fralt. Basil Lindsay's 
“ folly’ cost him something even beyond those 
seven yeare of lonely exile, 

He never heard his first-born call him father. 
He could not even put hile name upon her tomb, 
for Willet and Willet, who met Mr, Cilaton in 
consultation over Sir Basil's romance, ab once 
decided the old story had better never be pub- 
lished to the word. 

Trled friends, as the Erles and Lord and Lady 
Kelth, could be taken into confidence ; bat for 
the outside public it would evfiice to know that 
Mre. Linden would shortly become Lady Lind- 


eay. 

The first marriage they believed was good in 
law, but to prevent all mistakes, ail future con- 
troversy, especially as the biide had been under 
age and both parties slgued the reglater tn 
assumed names, the ceremony had better be re- 


peated, 

It seemed to Magdalen an ontrage on her part 
and on her @ memory, but for Basil he 
only desired that should be bound together 
by a knot impossible to sever; and so in the 
Jane after Dalce’s death there was a private 
marriage in the little chapel ab Avondale. And 
after it was over, Magdalen could bear the title 
without dispute, which had really been hers for 
years—Lady y: 

Sir Baell sold out, Hie romantic story never 
got abroad, and forgot all thelr curiosity 
about Mrs, Linden’s first marriage in witnessing 
the perfect felicity of her second unfon. 

She and Str Basil spend mach of thelr time at 
the Beeches, though they go to London every 


year for a brief span that the fashionable world 
may see somet of the two ib delights to 
honoor., 


For Beatrice Ecle, she married » German 
Baron, and her fortune went to redeem the acres 





of his paternal estate fn Saxony, whence the 
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oud Baroness seldom comes to vislt her Eng- 
sh kindrei. 
Little May {a now the reigning Miss Erle, but 

as she is to become Mrs, Vandaleur on her eeven- 
’ peenth birthday, she will not need to mix fo the 
gey world until she is Independent of a 
chaperon, 
The next three children are boys, eo Marjory 
hopes to escaps London sessous for some years to 
come, She is well and prosperous, delightiog in 
her daughter's happiness, and in the joy that has 
at last dawned for her old playfellow, Basil. 
For Basil {s happy now, In spite of that shadow 

fn his past—that little grave in the village 
churchyard, Dalce was so fair and pure he and 
his wife cannot grudge her back to the Heaven 
who sent her first to comfort Magdalen’ in her 
loneliness, and then to draw the husband and 
wife together. 
Dulce’s work was done when she left her 
mother to Sir Basil’s care and jolned those long- 
severed handa, 
She Is not forgotten ; her memory [se tenderly 
cherished by both father and mother, 
The princely boy, so fit to be the helr of Avon- 
dale, and the dark-eyed girl everyone pronounces 
such a “thorough Lindsay,” are both dear to 
their parents; bub neither of them can quite 
fill the place in thelr mother’s heart once held 
by the golden-haired child whose death ended 
thelr bitter sorrow. 


(THE BND.] 








MY ENEMY. 
He holds me 
Within the hollow of his band. 
I needs must bow, as each demand 
Eafolds me. 
Oibt have I striven to unloose my chaln. 
Slave thatITamj ‘Twas proven all in vain. 
One ni thought, and, lo! his will 


aga 
Controls me, 


16 sways ms 

As does fiercs wind the helpless tree, 

Or ship upon a stormy ses, 

He prays me 

Perchance ons day, and then the next he'll 


lure 
With new device ; till I can scarce endure 
This enemy, my heart. And still what cure 
Can I effect? He rules and then betrays me. 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE, 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Poor Ds. Gates realiy belleved he had to do 
with delirium. He led the weary father into the 
dinting-room, aud rang for refreshments, He 
poaliively refused to Hsten to another word or to 
answer another question until Sir Jocelyn had 
eaten and drank. 

"You have over-fatigned yourself,” he sald, 
consolingly. “That and the shock of the little 
girl's Iimess has been too much for you.” 

Sir Jocelyn caught his hand. 

* Gates, you are an hones} man. I can truat 
you. Bear with me while I tell you my-awfal 
secret, end then you will see my words are no 
more delusion.” 

The doctor drew two chairs forward. He began 
to fear there was some ground for the baronet’s 
remoree. Anyway, the confidence was safe with 
bim, It might bea rellef to the lonely man to 
pour ont bis trouble. 

* You remember how I succeeded to Alandyke, 
Gates? You were not here then ; but you muat 
have heard the story.” 

* I know that you were the cousin of the late 
baronet—thad for some disagreement he cast off 
his only son and adopted you, his estates beiag. 
wnen tailed.” 


our boy’s death, 


** Aye, and you have heard the story, how, 
was 
being celebrated, the true helr wae found in 
enow, and brought home to his father’s house to 


while the coming of sge of the falee heir 


die.” 


‘'T know the rumour went that man was Sir 
Kenaeth’s son, but ib was never acknowledged as 


& fact by the family.” 


“To was a fact, I did not know It at the 
time.” 


*' Even so you have no cause for remorse. You 
muet have been a mere boy when Sir Kenneth 


adopted you, 
** Yes. Itake no blame to myself for that. 
My ain was later on, Five years afterwards, 


while I was fn France, Sir Kenneth died. By his 
will Alandyke and its revenues descend to me 


and my heirs for ever.” 

“T know, 
was dead, In all spirit of right you were his 
father’s heir," 

From the time of Sir Kenneth's death,” went 
on Jocelyn, “ o shadow crept ap bstween my wife 
end me, She had been with the old man in his 
last illness, had recelved his dying words, but she 
never spoke of them. If someone alluded to our 
kinsman she changed the subject, Then troubles 
came. My wife sank into a nervous invalid after 
She seemed as one porsessed 


Harold Leigh at your own showing 


by an exciting dread. When she was dying she 
confided me hor secret. Sir Kenneth’s son had 
left a wite and little children, The old man had 
allowed them a yearly Income, Time had softened 
his heart towards them, and made a will which, 
while {> secured me a handsome income, lefi 
Alandyke and {ts revenues to his eldest grand- 
chiid, This will, and papers containing Mrs, 
Harold Leigh's addreas—the name by which she 
— known—and other detalis he entrusted to my 
Ww 'a.”" 
Don’t fintsh,”’ sald the Doctor, feelingly. ‘I 
understand Lady Alberts was ped up in her 
aon ; she would not let him bs.ousted ont of his 
inheritance.” 
Sir Jocelyn bowed his head, 
"IT think the knowledge of what she had done 
killed her--the thought of those other children 
exiled from home and left In poverty tortured 
her, When she was dying she implored me to 
make restitution.” 
. I can't believe you refused.” 

* Refused! It was my wish as much as hers, 
but the precious packet containing Sir Kenneth’s 
will and those other documents was not to be 
found |” 

** Not bo be found |” 

“No.” Sir Jocelyn shaddered, Remember, 
my wife made her confession to me on her death- 
bed; before she had finished fi death claimed 
her, Whether®she would have added that she 
deatroyed the p»pare, or whether she could have 
told me the place of thelr biding-place, no tongue 
can tell.” 
** Bat you have searched |” 

“Searched! I knew that if they were In 
existence the papers would be in her bondolr. I 
had the room locked up, and night and day no 
creature has entered exceph myself. I have 
searched and searched until my reason has 
almost given way,.and found no clue,” 
“Buat——”" 

“JT know what you would say. Why didn’t I 
advervlse—why didn't I seek the true heirs of 
Alandyke? I could not do efther without ex- 
posing my dead wile’s sin. If the papers were 
recovered I ebould know the name which Harold 
Leigh’s widow bears, I could go to her and 
restore all, or I could go to « solicitor and frankly 
tell him I had found the will after all these 
years. Without the papera my hands seomed 
tied, I could not proclaim uty wife’s dishonour, 
and so I have spent five years of misery, search- 
fng, hoping to discover the cine, or that some 
strange chance would send one of Harold Lelgh’s 
children across my path.” 

* And no one knows this bat you 1” 

" My wife's foster-mother knows something. 
TF often think If she chose she could help me, 
ro she refuses; the woman and F are deadly 
oes.” 

Dr. Gates drew a long breath. 





"Io bas blighted my life. The income 8 
Kenneth actually left me would be ample for m 
wants ; as a fact, I have never spent as much 
any year. If I could find the true heirs an 
make restitution, I should feel a free man. 
could look the whole world in the face, and be 
proud of my children, as other fathers are. Now 
Tam haunted by a long dread my punishment 
will fall on them.” 

"I do not think you can take any steps fn the 
matter,” sald the Doctor, thoughtfully. “ If you 
move in it you expote your poor wife's wrovg 
doing.” . 

“That has kept me silent.” 

* Besides, has it never occurred to you that 
your cousin’s grandchildren may be dead? Their 
mother, missing her usual income, would surely 
write to demand the cause of {te stopping. If 
she had been ving in the ten years which have 
elapsed since Sir Kenneth’s death some appeal 
most have reached you.” 

Sir Jocelyn shook hie head, 

‘That view of the case fs the only one that 
gives me a moment’s ease, and yet even that 
supposition has ite dark side, If the children of 
Harold Leigh are dead, the mystery will never 
be unravelled. To my life’s end I shall never 
have any certainty of their fate, Gates, you 
don't know the good thie talk has been to me. 
I feel as if a weight had rolled from my heart, 
the keeping of this secret has almost killed 


me, 

The elder man understood what the burden 
had been to that proud, honourable it. He 
pub his hand off Sir Jocelyn shoulder almost 
as if he had been a younger brother of his 
own. 

**You have your children to comfort you. 
You would like to look at them, and then you 
had better go to bed. A good night’s rest will 
do you all the good in the world. I am going 
to stay here till morning.” 

Is my sister here?” 

“Lady Daryl cannot leave London,” thinking 
fb neediews to give the lady’s very hoartless 
words. 

"She ts thelr mother’s own alster,” sald Sir 
Jocelyn, angrily, “and yet she has no love in her 


mabe 


heart for my poor children !” 
“They don’t lack love,” said the Doctor, 
cheerfully. “Thelr nurse ls devoted to them. 


I had a great difficulty fn making her go to bed 
_ now; but she had been up two nights, 
and——”’ ; 

He broke off sbruptly. He remembered Sir 
Jocelyn knew nothing of Mise Stuart's arrival, 

“ There are plenty of servants to relleve her,” 
said the Baronet, eizaply. 

“T would never have urged her to leave Adela 
to aeervant. A young lady ie with her. I be- 
lieve we have disobeyed your orders, Sir Jocelyr, 
but I must take all the blame. A efck child's 
whims are not to be crossed, and Adela’s one 
ery was for this young lady.” 

They had reached the nursery now. As he 
spoke the doctor walked rapidly on, and now they 
stood before the bed, The two were much as 
Dr, Gates had left them, only that sleep had 
come to them both, Nell’s eyes were closed, and 
she, too, had forgotten all her sorrows; but even 
fo her sleep her face had none of the joyousness 
of the little giri’s, Even in all Ite peace and 
innocence it bore the shadow of a great sorrow. 
Sir Jocelyn looked at the pleture with a strange 
light In bis eyes, 
*“'Phank Heaven!” 
* Thank Heaven |” 
Dr. Gates never doubted that the thankegiving 
was for his child’s being spared to him, 

He little knew that the second head on the 
pillow was dearer to the baronet than Adela’a— 
that for five weary months Sir Jocelyn had 
mourned and sorrowed for Nell, as men do only 
for the one love of thelr life, 

The doctor knew nothing of all this, He put 
it down entirely to his parental , when 
the baronet’s hand grew heavy on his arm, and 
he staggered, so that the physician had to half 
lift, hait drag him Into the adjoining room, where 


he murmared gently, 





** Tt reads like a chapter of romance,” 








the strong man’s strength gave way, and he sank 
unconscious Into a chatr, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL, AND LAST. 


Iv was morning, The sunlight was back agalu. 

Adela Leigh lay on her pillow, white and wan 
still, but with some animation in her feeble voice, 
and more strength fn her delicate frame. 

The doctor looked at her cheerfully and told 
the nurse she would do well, Mab, bright and 
joyous, prealded at her father’s breakfast, gay as 
a bicd, and fall of delightfal fancies as to what 
they would do when " Adela got quite well.” 

Sir Jocelyn Ustened with a deep thankfulness 
in his dark eyes, and upstaira nurse bent over a 
alight, fragile creature who was lylng ov the sofa 
in nuree’s own room, , 

They had carried Nell there In the early morn- 
ing when Adela awoke. They had promised the 
ehild her friend would return, then Dr, Gates had 
administered a composing dranght to his now 
patient, and advised no one to disturb her. Bat 
db was twelve o'clock now. Narse had brought a 
tray of daloty breakfast to her favourite, but Nell 
eeomed almost too weak to eat it. 

‘*T raast go now,” she said, feebly, trying to alt 
‘ap, and her head falilog back from sheer weakness, 
"I only came because Adela was fll,” 

'* Miss Adela’s {ll now, my dear young lady ; 
and, Indeed, you’re not fit to lesve the house, 
Stay with us till the little girl fs stronger,” sald 
Narse, who was strovgly Impressed with the 
a which overhnag all Nell’s movemente. 
" Indeed, you're not fib to go to London!” 

** Bat, Sir Jocelyn!” said Noll, feebly ; ‘he 
may be here any time now |” 

Nurse was much too wise to admit he was here 
now. She told Miss Stuart the deserted school- 
room was quite at her disposal ; there she would 
be free from all fotraders, and should receive fre- 
quent reports of the sufferer. Nell liked the idea. 
With tremblicg steps she followed nurse down- 
stalra to the pretty room where she had spent so 
many happy hours. 

Jast the same! Nota thing altered. As she 
aank wearily into « chair, {t seemed to Neil almost 
as if she had never beent away. Nurse returned 
to the nursery to find Sir Juscelyn con- 
fronting her with a grave face, 

“Where is Miss Stuart ? 

Narse began a vehement defence of her own 
conduct, but her master checked her. 

“TI wish to tell you,” his volce lowered that It 
should not distarb the efck child in the next 
oom, *‘that I have long efince discovered m 
doubts of Miss Stuart were groundless, Could 
have found her before I wend abroad I should 
dnave left my children In her charge. You need 
make no excuses for her return, nothiog could 
have pleased me more !” 

“I am glad, sir!” said Nurse, heartily, 
* We've had many governesses coming here, but 
there was never one like her !”’ 

Sir Jocelyn quite agreed with her. He strode 
away in the direction of the school-room, He 
opened the door noleelessiy, then his heart ached 
as, at sight of the Mbttle figure In the great easy- 
chair, he noticed the changes thoze months had 
made {fn her. 

“You have been very fll 1” 

She started, 

Sir Jocelyn took her hand, checking the trem- 
bling words on her lips, 

"T have come to ask your pardon,” he eaid, 
very gravely, “I knew within twenty-four hours 
of your leaving here how cruelly I had misjudged 
Ft ee te tot he 

whis * Yes,” but she > her eyes 
fixed on the ground, 63 

** Where have you been #” asked the. Baronet, 
suddenly. “I have tried fn vain to trace you | 
Your mother and sister had no knowledge of 


She answered his question by another, 
"Oh, have you seen them!” 
** Yes | ~~ mother, Did you know she had 


married 
i You,” 


aintly, f 
“W roy om ne to Italy; her present 
Rete go taly ; P 


there. He waz doing very 


hue 
badly In Eogland. He thought he could 
sees Sertene there, and your mother was de- 
lighted at the - 
He never told Nel! that he and Lord Carra- 





thers had point-blank demanded of Charles 
D'Arcy what sum pafd yearly would eneure his 
residence abroad, and his treating his wife civilly. 
The Italian had replied with a leer, he expected 
about three hundred pounds ; and the gentlemen 
had there and then agreed to pay bim five-and- 
twenty pounds on the firs) of every month so 
long as he kept out of England. Tue first time 
he was seen on British ground, or that news of 
his fll-treating his wife resched them, the money 
would stop. Mr. D'Arcy thought he had dis- 
covered ® gold-mine, and was profuse fu his 
thapvks and promises, All his attempts to trace 
the Yorkehire family of his wilfe’s first husband 
had failed and he was literally at his last gasp, 
when one week after the propoealin Mrs. Yorke’s 
drawing-room, Lord Oarruthere and Sir Jocelyn 
wn before him with thelr extraordinary 
t+) . 

No; this was notthe time to tell Nell these 
details, they could be disclosed to her in time, 
Look{ng at her sweet, sad face, -Sir Jocelyn de- 
a to keep all unpleasant aubjects from 

er 


‘' Italy! " repeated thegirlinamazementd; "but 
where fs Bee! Did they take her too!”’ 

“Bee fs in Paris, spending her honeymoon ! 
Brides seem fond of Parla, I remember Isabel 
Yorke went there too!” 

Nell looked bewildered. 

“Married—lotle Bse t” 

© Yes,” said Sir Jocelyn Leigh, quietly. ‘I was 
at her wedding a fortuightago. 1 wished to give 
her away, but she refused, on account of what 
she called my abominable treatment of her 
sister.” 

Nell blushed. 

* She ought nob to bave sald that.” 

“It was true enough. Bee ls a pretty child, 
She and Isabel are great friends, Don’t you 
want to know your brother-in-law’s name }” 

*‘fcan’t believe in his existence yet, How 
much seems to have have happened since I left 
here! Bee was a music teacher In Camberwell 
the last time I heard of her, 

** She gave that up and took to aluging, Isabel 
sought her ont, first in the hope of hearing news 
of you, then for her own sake, She spent ali her 
lelsure time with the Yorkez, and there she met 
her husband.” 

"I hops he will be good to her,” dreamily, 

"IT am sure he will. When I heard of the en- 
gagement I declared i) was preposterour, bub 
since I have seen them together I have quite 
changed my mind, Your little sister likes to be 
potted and taken care of. She would never have 
been happy with s young man.” 

‘* Whom has she married }” 

" An old friend of yours, Don’t be surprised. 
Your pretty sister is Countess of Oarrutherr,” 

long aiflence; then Nell said, 
falntly,— 


“Don’t think me selfish, only I shall miss her 
eo, Bee always seemed to belong to ma. I used 
to want to be rich just to take care of her, and 


now I have lost her; I am all alone! On, If 
Goody had only let me die in the fever! It may 
be very wicked, but I wish I had,” 
“* Goody——— you have seen her?” 
. "I have been there ever since I left here.” 
** Tmporsible |” 


TI think I was very 
that night I lost my foo 
water.” 


" Aud she pulled you out }” 

“Yes, and took me home, She nursed me 
night and day for weeks; then, jush as I was 
getting better, I had a relapse, and she had to 
begin all over again, I think she believed I 
would really die then, the fever lasted so long. 
It fs only ® few weeks since I wae allowed to get 
up first,” 

“ And you came here?” 

She hung her head. 

“I know ib was very wrong, bub they told 
me Adela wae dying, and I could not satay 


away.” 
She looked appealingly at Sir Jocelyn, She 
saw nothing terrible in his geze. e@ whe 


htened and nervous 
and fell into the 





standing watching her intently, bub he never 
spoke, 


"IT wanted to go away this morning,” she went 
on, ‘‘ bub nurse would not let me,” 

*' Where were you going |” 

* Back to the cottags,”’ 

** Bat afterwarda? You don’) mean to spend 
all your life with Goody?t She's a bloter foe 
of mine, bat she seems to have been kind to 
‘Very kind. No, I meant to bea governess 
agalo,”’ 

“ You look ft for it!” sarcastically, 

Nell touched her hair regretinlly, never 
doubting that was ber disqualification fo hie 
eyes. 

* T kaow {b makes me look childish, but it will 
soon grow ; and then I thonght I would write to 
Isabel, She was always good to me; I thought 
she would heJp me,” 

** You had forgtven her then j” 

"T had nothing to forgive.” 

**Oaly that she robbed-you of your lover. 
Bat for her fortune Guy Vernon would have been 
faithfal,” 

4. bright colour burst on Nell’s thin cheeke. 

"Tt was all for the best,” ehe sald, slowly. ‘'I 
thought I loved him, but I know quite weil now 
the ideal I believed fn uever really existed. 
Better my dream should break, however roughly, 
than that t should have married him and broken 
my heart,” 

‘Then you wouldn't marry him now?” 

“T would vever have marrfed him after—-” her 
volee broke, ‘‘after Jast Dacember; however 
much I had loved him my love died then,” 

Sir Jocelyn stood and watched her, his heart 
aching for her loneliness—o grest longing on him 
to take her in his arms, and tell her all she was 
to him, 

**] wonder if you have any idea how I have 

you t” he aaid, at last. 

“You! I never thought you would remember 
me.” 

Tho etrong man’s voice broke, 

“Remember you! I've tried pretty hard to 
forget, and never succeeded for a moment. Nell, 
were you very unhappy here?” 

“No.” 

" Would you come back?” 

‘'Do you really moan {h? Come back to be 
with Adela and Mab, instead of golpg among 
strangers }’” 

Come back, but not as thelr governess,” said 
Sir Jocelyn, with suppressed earnestness, ‘* If 
you come back to Alandyke {t must be as their 
mother--my much-loved wifes.” 

Two deep red spots burst in her cheeks, 

“JT know,” sald the Baronet, tenderly, Iam 
unworthy euch @ treasure, that my troubled, 
world-torsed heart fe no fit cffering for such as 
you, only I love you, Nell! I love you as I 
never did the wife of my youth. Darling, I 
have known this for months, Don't you think 
you could trust pourself to me!” 

His arms were round her then, her bright 
head rested on his shoulder. Nell was too 
happy for words. Sir Jocelyn took heart and 
went on,-— 

‘© You shall be my dariing—my treasure! Dut 
Nell, you must know the truth ; L am not resliy 
the master of Alandyke. I only hold it {no tras> 
for the real helr. Aoy day my home might be 
wrested from me,” 

"T ghoulda’t wind.” 

 Shouldn’s you 1” stroking her cheek, ‘' Think 
well of the drawbacks, little girl. A grave, 
middle-aged man encumbered with two children, 
nominally a wealthy baronet and landholder. 
Really-—-” 

Nell’s head drooped on his breast. 

"Qonld you think thas would make any dif- 
ference,” she asked, reproschfully. 

* Not if you lovad me, bat--—” 

Her volce was faint and low, bat stfil the 
words reached his ear, 

“I do love you. Ihave loved you ever eface 
the day Lord Carruthers first came here, and you 
told me your life was on» long pain.” 

For al! answer he took her in his arme and 
kissed her, 

Neil,” sald Sie Jocelyn, about half-an-hour 





later, “there is only one question to settle— 
whea will you come to met’ 
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‘ Bat——-” 

‘*No buts, Listen, little girl, your sleter Is 
on her honeymoon ; she will only return In time 
to keep Ohristmas at Carruthers, Your mother 
is {no Italy. Clearly you have no near relations 
to whom I can trast you. We have known each 
other long enough to be sure of our own minds, 
Iwant you here, Let me go to London for a 
epecial licence, and we can be married here at 
Alandyke, Iam quite sure Isabel and her has- 
band will come and grace the ceremony. If you 
have any friends you want to ask we will write 
to them.” 

Nell gaeped, 

** What would Lady Daryl say}” 

“T sball not ask her. Listen, Nell; if you 
don’t come to me we shall be completely parted, 
I can’t come to the cottage, kind az she has beet 
to you. I can’t forgive that woman.” 

He talked much more in the same strain, and 
so Nell yielded. She would have ylelded to 
anything he had proposed, for her heart was ali 
his own, 

They parted. It wae arranged, In two days’ 
time, when Adela was better, Sir Jocelyn should 
ao to London for the special licence. Isabel and 
her husband must be entreated to come ab once 
to the Castle, and there In the beautiful draw- 
iog-room the Baronet would be united to his 
second bride. For a few days the happy pair 
would go to a quiet Yorkshire watering-place ; 
then they would return, to make thelr home at 
Alandyke, 

Goody met Helena at the entrance to the cot- 
tage—a look at the girl’s face told her all, 

“You are going to fill my lady’s place—you 
will be the children's mother,” 

“I will love them dearly,” pleaded Nell, 
“ Don’t you think she would be pleased ?” 

That night the old woman went to Alandyke, 
and stood face to face with Sir Jocelyn Leigh, 

‘What do you want!” he asked, sternly. 
‘' Have you forgotten my commands }” 

** No, I have heard of your second device, and 
I come to bring you a wedding present—Sir 


“ HAVE COMB TO ASK YOUR PARDON!” 
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Kenneth’s will—the papers necessary for the 
identification of his eldest grandchild, and sole 


For one moment a pang came to the Baronet 
that Nell could never be mistress of Alandyke ; 
then all his betver feelings triamphed. 

“I thank you from my heart,” he said, 
warmly, “even though I know you have only 
relented because you could not bear to see 
another in your nurseling’s place.” 

Goody shook her head. 

“T shall see another! Sir Kenneth’s grand- 
daughter will be Lady Leigh.” 

Goody smiled almost bevevolently. 

* Becanee you have asked her to marry you ; 
and if you hadn’s asked her, Sir Jocelyn, I don’t 
expect you'd ever have seen that pocket-book.”” 

It was jast as Goody had dezlared. The lovely 
nursery governess was mistreus of Alandyke, and 
Harold Leigh’s eldest child. Sir Jocelyn told 
her the story, and Nell nestled a little closer in 
his arms as she whispered,— 

“You won't give me ap, will you /” 

His pride was strong, but his love was 
stronger. The wedding took place just as ft had 
been planned. 

Mc, wad Mrs. Yorke knew perfectly well that 
the shy, girlish bride brought to her husband the 
richest heritage in Yorkshire. 

Lord and Lady Carrathers also had heard the 
news ; but at Nell’s eager prayer it was never 
told to the world at large. 

“J bad rather owe everything to you,” she 
whispered to her husband. 

And so they two were wed, and in the brief 
space of thelr honeymoon changes came to 
Alandyke. The Lsdy Alberta’s boudoir was 
dismantled. and redecorated, and {t became one 
of the favourite guest chambers, 

Lady Daryl washed her hands of Sir Jocelyn 
and his affairs. No one much regretted it, 

Goody went to her rest not many months 
after Nell’s wedding. She had erred deeply, 
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but her motive was to save her nurseling’s name ) as stee), who spent 
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SAID SIR JOCELYN. 








from slander, She had shown, by her devotion 
to Nell, she was of a tender heart, and many 
tears were shed by young Lady Leigh over her 


grave. 

Although the true story of the ownership of 
Alandyke never got sbroad, the people round 
about ceased to speak of Adela as the heiress of 
the estate, They left cf that title, as a matter 
of course, when, with the first enows of the year 
ss her dangerous iliness, she and Mib 
were delighted by the arrival of a baby brother. 


Guy Vernon died at Monaco from a wound re- 
cel in a gambling quarrel. Of the two 
women he had to love Nell felv the 


greater pity for his death—life had been so sun- 
shiny for Isatel Yorke she could hardly feel 
ome sympathy for others, but the youthful 
Lady Leigh could never forget.the triale of her 
early days even in the perfect happiness which 
came to her through her husband's love. 
She and the Countess of Carruthers are 
ong the most joyous of English matrons, only 
me in Nell’s manner there ie the 


ness to her that dreary March day, 
Andrew, the valet, is still in Sir Jocelyn’s ser- 
vice, He is little altered since he tried so 


earnestly to Nell from discovering the 
truth aboup Mystery or ALANDYER. 
(THR END.) 
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Hussar fs from the Magyar word houtzsr, 
meaning the twentieth. Hussars, as cavalry so)- 
diers, were first confioed to Hungaryr In 1445 
the Crown passed a law compelling the peasants 
to supply one man out of every twenty of their 
number, and that man a horseman, to the army 
of the State. Toe first Hussars were recruited 


from the inhabitants of the immense Hungarian 
Rs fellows with sinews supple 
life in the saddle. 
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THE DOOR OPENED, 


CAN YOU BLAME HER? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LorpD aND Lapy Norman were delighted— 
nothing could have pleased them better than 
Hyacinth’s submiseion, They knew ff she did 
not all that ber simple assent bad meant, hence- 
forward no worry or anxlety would assall the 
Ear). He bad Juhn Carlyle’s word that so long 
as he lived be should be Norman of Norman- 
huret ; his only child would be the richest lady 
in the county, and have a husband who fairly 
worshipped her, What more could her parents 
desire ? 

Ah! if they could only have seen into the 
secret of the girlish heart! If they could only 
have followed Hyacinth upstairs after the " good- 
nights” had been exchanged, and she was free to 
seck solitude | 

The poor girl entered her own room, closed 
the door, and threw herrelf.on the bed. with 
gaan of agony on her face pitifal to be- 

O10, 

Oa) my darling! my darling !’’ she moaned, 
“ib was for yoursake, Oh! Father in Heaven, 
PF erred, pardon me; it was for his 

For whose? Not the soldier lover who lay 
sleepiug beneath an African sun—nobt the noble 
father who had given her so little fatherly 
affection! Fur whose sake, then } 

With one band Hyacinth unfastened her dress, 
and taking hold of a stender gold chain, drew 
from its resting-p'ace near her heart a locket con- 
taloing a portratp and a lock of dark hair, She 
gazed on these as one who could not 
goze enough ; she pressed the |'ps passionately to 
the pictured face. 

‘I do not forget thee!” she murmored. 
“ Ah} Heaven ! I never can forget thee! Bat I 
am in a sore stralt, my darling! Sir John Car- 
d pegged generous man, 60 T have promteed to be 














AND MR. GRANT APPEARED, 


She shivered in the sweet September night—so 
wrapt was she In her own aad thoughts that she 
never heard a modest tap at the door. It was 
repeated, and again no answer came ; then some- 
body gently turned the handle and entered. It 
was Miss Johneon, She exclaimed ab seeing 
Hyacinth still in her evening dress, the flowers 
yet in her soft hair,— 

* My dear,” she sald, gently, '‘is this wiee or 
pradent? You will be ili again,” 

“To doesn’t matter ; nothing matters now.” 

“ Hush, my dear, what can you mean!” 

*T have done it 1” said Hyacinth, in her far- 
off weary voice, ‘'I have done it! Iam going to 
be the wife of a millionaire, I sbali be the richest 
lady in the county—and I am wretched.” 

The governess stooped and kissed her. Her 
very heart bled for Hyacinth, and yet she was 
glad of the news ehe had just heard. 

‘*He is a warm-hearted man,” she said, 
slowly. ‘ I feel eure Sir John will make you 
happy.” 

*T shall never be happy again.” 

Mise Johnson sighed, 

 Happler than you would be here, I shonld 
have said, my dear.” 

Hyaciath shuddered. 

**If I could only tell him,” she said, faintly. 
“It I conld tell him my miserable story, I 
should not mind so mach ; but to go to him with 
this burden at my heart—to have a secret I must 
hide for ever—it almoat drives me mad,” 

"You must not tell him; the risk would be 
too i Hyacinth, be sensible ; think of———” 

“I do, said the girl, plaintively. ‘'I think of 
nothing else, I shall have the lovellest jewels io 
the county, the richeat husband ; and yet doesn’t 
it seem etrange, dear, I think cf nothing bat 
Sand’s End and the little co va 

" When are you to be 6g 

"Soon. Iam eure from hie manner Sir John 
will nob brook delay, I daresay it will be— 
before Christmas.” 

There was nothing to be said ; nothing could 
alter the facte, Hyacinth had promised to marry 
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FOR A MOMENT HE STOOD SPELL-BOUND, 


Sir John Carlyle, and there was no love for him 
in her heart. He waa a very devoted lover, ‘! 

Early the next morning he arrived ab Norman- 
huret, He wae shown straight to the morning: 
room, where Hyacinth sat at work. 

He went up to her and took her in hie armr, 
and she had much ado not to shudder as he 
pressed hot kisses on her brow and lips. 

“My own at last!” he murmured. “ Hya- 
clnth, do you know you have been very cruel to 
me?” 


‘* I did not mean to be.” 

“ Bat you will make amends. You have kept 
me a long time waiting for my fancée, You will 
not keep me waiting for my wife?” 2 ss 

I don't want to be married.” 

Sir John looked troubled, 

'* My dear girl,” he sald, with just a touch of 
authority in his voice, ‘‘ you have promised to be 
my wife. I know you don’t love me; but I 
believe I can teach you to, I shall have a better 
chance of auccéss when once you are my wife,” 

She'looked at him with a strange shadow over 

her beautiful eyes, 
*% “I wonder why you love me!” she sald af 
last, ‘You know absolutely nothing about me, 
You have seen me three times. I might be the 
wickedest creature in the world for aught you 
know,” 

Sir John smiled, 

"Tam not afraid of making any alarming dis- 
coverles, Hyacinth. Now, my dear, be sensible, 
and let as Gx our wedding-day.”” 

'* Jane is a nice time,” said Hyacinth, assent- 
fogly. ‘‘ Shall we say in Juve!” 

“ Certainly not ; you don’t suppose I am going 
to walt all that time! This le September. Lex 
us say in two months’ time,” 

But Hyacinth refased, 

** Nothing would persuade me to be married 
fn November,” she sald, decidedly; "it is a 
hatefal month.” 

“October, then. I shall be the gainer for 
your préjudice, since [t will give you to me 
sooner,” 
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Hyacinth protested ; but her voloe was over- 
ruled, and the twenty-eighth of October fixed for 
the day which should make her Lady Carlyle. 

“ Right weeks!" commented Sir John. “Is 
aeeme @ long time.’ 

Hyaciath smiled, 

“ Lady Norman will tell you {bt Is ridiculously 
hort ; the dressmakers will be fo despafr.” 

“Never mind the dressmakers, I shouldn't 
maind {f you came to me in one dress and no lag- 
gage, so that you came.” 

He was sitting on the sofa at her side. 

Hyaciath wondered deeply whether he meant 
to spend all his leisurs in staying at her hore 
antil they were married, 

“Bat I suppose {> ts his right,” thought the 
girl, bitterly ; “he ls golng to purchase me with 
& heavy price, an‘ has se rauch claim to look a 
me as any other commodity bought with b 
money.” 

“T want to know where I shall take you,” Sir 
John went on, fondly ; ‘‘ should you like to go 
abroad %’ 

“Yes,” returned Hyacinth, quickly, " very 
much.” 

** November fs a good month for Paris, We 
might go there first, and then take a trip south, 
when the weather grows colder.”’ 

** Very well.” 

“I wish you wovld talk,” he sald, discon- 
tentedly, ** and tell me something of your tastes. 
Hyacinth, you are not half as kind to me as you 
were that February evening long ago when you 
were at The E\ms,” 

To his surprise she blashed crimson, 

“T have often thought of that night and how 
kind you were to me,” : 

*' Tb was love at first sight,” he answered. “I 
made up my mind then and there that you 
should be my wife.” 

‘© How Is Mra Jackson 3" 

"Very well, and yery anxlous to welcome her 
new mistress. Hyacioth, I wish you could go 
over to The E'ms; I should like you to choose 
your own rooms,” 

“JT daresay Lady Norman woald bring me over 
to lunch eome day if you invited us,” said 
Hyactuth. 

She was anxious to do what she codld to 
please him, if only out of gratitude for Lis great 
iove—the love which was so heavy a burden to 
her becauee she could not re‘urn fi. © 
“D> you think she would? lil go and ask 
her.”’ 

The Countess agreed readily, She even sug- 
gested they should choose that very day for their 
expedition, provided Sir John thought that an 
unexpected Invasion would not tax his house- 
keeper's resources. 

Sir John answered for Mrs, Jackson. The 
brougham was ordered, and the set off. 

“How fond you are of black {” he said, as 
Hyacinth came down. ‘*One would think you 
were {n mourning.” 

“T ike black.” 

"Io fs too gloomy for you. Why, you area 
mere child, Hyacioth ; only eighteen ! " 

She smiled a little sadly, 

*' | don’t feel iike a child.” 

Lady Norman fnterposed,— 

* That le only because you have been fil ; nob 
but what you do look much older theee last few 
mouths, Don’t you think se, Sir John?” 

Her lover looked at Hyacinth critically, 

‘ T see no change; Lady Norman.” . 

“That ts no compliment to Hyacinth. She 
used to be nothing but o pale, awkward child, 
snd really now she is worth looking at.” 

“She always was,” retorted Sir John. 

Tae drive back was very pleasant. Hyacinth 
leant back in the carrfage and thought of those 
dreary walks across the common she had taken all 
one winter, Wasit all a dream’? Could those 
long, weary tramps really have happened? Had 
she, Hyacinth, really suffered an agopy which now 
seemed to her worse than death. 

‘If I could blot 1b out,” she thonght, ‘I 
might be happy yet, Sir John ts so good to me, 
if only my heart were free | I must love him fa 
time!” 

They were at the entrance to The Elms now, 
Two men-servante stood {n the hall; one came 





forward to recelve the visitors. Sir John turned 
to the other, 

‘Send Mrs, Jackson here at once to receive her 
future mistress.” 

Tae hou r hurried to the scene, her 
subordinates flocking in her wake. Sir Jobu gave 
his arm to his betrothed. 

“ This Is my promised wife,’’ he sald to the old 
woman, kindly. ‘‘ Jackson, 1 am sure you will 
welcome the future mistress of The Elms.” 

The old woman took the hand extended to her 
with great good will. 

“We are nob guite strangers, my lady,’’ she 
sald, with great respect, “I mind well the 
night when your latyship came here in the snow- 
storm.” 

Lady Norman lingerei in the grand drawing- 
room. She had no mind to join In the thorough 
tour of the house on which Sir John and Hyacinth 
had started. 

The Countess requested luncheon might be at 
two, and that someones should arouse her a few 
minutes beforehaud, Then she eab down In a 
low lounging chair, and settled herself for a nap. 

The other two wandered through the handsome 
reception-rcoms, the guest-chambers, the stately 
corridors, slowly and abstractedly, Sir John was 

of the time when they would be 
brightened by Hyacinth’s presenee ; and she was 
dream{ng of tho happiness that might have been 
hers had she loved him—had no terrible secret 
stood between them. 

At last they came back to the grand hall, and, 
a little uncertaluly, a little diffiiently, Hyacinth 
polnted to a small door. 

"Ts not that Mrs, Jackson’s room?” she asked, 
** where she took me that dreadful night!” 

“ Where I carried you,” corrected Sir John, 
opening the door, and leading her In, “ Yes ; how 
this brings that night back to me, Hyacinth ! 
You were covered with snow ; I could see nothing 
of you; I thought at first you were dead. How 
listle 1 thought as I carried you up the avenve 
that I was bringing my q@ife home in my 


She looked at him wistfally. They were sitting 
aide by side on the very sofa where he had laid 
her first. 


‘<7 shall never forget how good you were to 
me,” she whispered. 

*‘And I, too, shall never forget that night. 
Hyacinth, tf I bad lost you what should I have 
done?” 

“ Lost mal” 

* Aye; if you had persisted In your refasal— 
{if another man had won your love !"’ 

A burning blush dyed her cheek, S'r John 
went on, 

“T can bear to marry you, knowing you have 
no love for me, because I feelin time I can win 
your heart ; bat I would never have shered that 
heart with another. I have one terrible fault, 
Hyacinth—I am passionately jealous, I could 
brook no rival; my wife must belopg to me—to 
me only |” 

He looked at ber almost fiercely. A confession 
she had been longing to make died there upon her 
lips. In after days how bitterly she regretted not 
having made 1b! 

**T could almost be glad,” went on Sir John, 
‘* you had so little love and tenderness shown you 
fn your childhood, You will be the more my 
own ; I shall have your whole confidence! ” 

"J will de my best,” sald Hyacinth, falnotly, 
*'] will do all I can to please you,” 

**Oaly love me!” he answered. “I want 
your heart, Hyacinth ; nothing else In the world 
will content me!” 

Hyacinth answered nothing. How could she} 

Sir John went on, 

“We will have no secrets, dear, and then we 
are sure of happiness, Now, I want to talk to 
you about our wedding. I wish It to be a very 
grand one, I want people to come from far and 
near to do honour to my beautiful bride, and I 
want to ask your kindness, Hyacinth, for two 
friends of mine.” 

“Two frlends of yours!” delighted there was 
anything she could do to please him. “ Of course, 
I will ask the Countess to {nvite them, and do 
my best for them to like me.” 

“ They are not quite of your world,” sald Sir 











John, eimply. ‘Arnold Grant fe an artist, and 
one of the best fellows 1 know. He has not long 
ea — ateoen moore «> gual 

ow it was @ engagement, they were 
devotedly attached to each other, ‘They are 
about as poor as two church mice; but I could 
not bear for Grant not to be at my wedding, 
ens I could hardly -expect him to leave his 
wife.” 

" Lad amma write. Do they live in 
London} Perhaps we might call some day. The 
Countess says she shall have to take me to town 


small aod poverty- 
stricken ; bat you will remember. Grant fa a 


seed hg” my miod, friendship is a very 
“ ery.” 


‘} Have you no friends?” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’s think I have a friend in the world 
except Miss Johnson.” 

**T thought you didn’t like her ” 

**She has been so good to me thie last year,” 
Here Hyacinth’s eyes filled with tears, “ Bnt 
— goodness I think I must have died, I was 
ao fll, 

**So fil as that!” and his arm was thrown 
around her, as even now he feared she 
might be wafted away from him, ‘‘and I never 
knew 10!” 

“*I used to wish that I could die,” went on 
Hyacinth. “ You see I was so tired and lonely! " 

* You shall never be lonely again, my darling | 
Hyacinth, fn a few minutes we must go back to 
your stepmother ; but first I want you to kiss 
ms.” 


Her eyes drooped, 

“You are to be my wife,” he said, fondly ; 
. — you will not refuse me one touch of your 

ps i 
: Pa. do not think I am fond of klwlng, Sir 
i) n.” 

“ You must make me an exception to your rule ; 
and how much lenger are you golng to call me 
Sir John, H th?” 

“I don’t know.” : 

"You must drop the handle, dear.” 

“T will try,” ° 

“And the other matter?” bending his hand- 
some head. “Do you know, Hyacinth, I am 
waiting for your kiss!” 

She hesitated. 


“You do not dlelike me” hie said, sudden'y. 
"There is nothing about me distesteful to 


you ” 
“ No—oh, no!” 
“ Then——” 


"You sald you would teach me to love you,” 
she whispered. ‘‘It will be time enough for 
kisses when I have learned that lesson.” 

ck gy lan , . 

“No, it won't; Iam not going to be deprived 
of all my rights, I must have the kisses now! 
The love ''—there wae a strange break in his voice 
—"I must walt for)” 

A surging flood of recollections almost over- 
powered Hyacinth. Must she really do the thing 
she who had believed her lips were sacred to the 
dead !—but there was a look in Sir John’s face 
that told her he was not to be trified with and #0, 
trembling, she did his bidding. 

‘* What a frightened bird you are, Hyacinth |” 
observed her lover, when he had her gift 
with Interest. 

A gong struck to commence luncheon. Sir 
John led Hyacinth back to the drawing-room, 
where they found the Countess looking as wide- 
ee she had not been engaged in 

ng. 

They went into the dining-room together. The 
repast did credit to Sir John’s servants; the 
viands were delicate, and cooked with skill; 


rene ts ee ae ee eee the 
c a table, Lady Norman 
Séoked of ‘aith gress approval 

* You are a very lucky girl,” she sald te her 
stepdaughter when afternoon teahad been served 
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them in a pretty octagon somieent which Sir 
John meant to become his wife’s boudoir ; ‘* your 
lover seems to have no thought but how to please 
you, Rich men are so near; bab 
Sir John has assuredly generous notions. He fe 
golvg to farnish this room in blue satin for you, 
and drape the walis with real lace curtains; the 
floor is to be polished and covered with Eastern 
rugs. The boudotr will bea perfect gem when it 
is completed,” 

" He ts very generous.” 

“Well, you have turned out a beauty,” ad- 
mitted the Countess ; but then, you can’t owe 
his infatuation to your looks, for he always says 
sething bataa swiwerd child then,” Gertaisly 
no tan aw c then, 
now you will be a credit to him,” 

Hyacinth went home with her tired, weary 
face and aching heart, Her lover was ali gener- 
oalty—true ; and her father wae making des- 
porate efforts to provide her with a trousseau 
sulted to her future fortunes ; but how little 
elther of them guessed the girl's yearning need of 
ready money ! 

One single five-poand note was all Hyacinth 
had In the world, and already she foresaw the 
difficulties of gsttlog more, 

Sir Joho was just the kind of man toload a 
wife with presents, to let ber have no wish un- 
gratified, and yot leave her with no more money 
in her purse than the dally needs of her position 
required ; and, unluckily, there was a cause for 
Hyacinth to want money which bid fair to grow 
heavier year by year. 

“If only papa would le? me order my trous- 
sean!” thought the girl, wistfally. ‘I would 
save some of the money, and have fewer things ; 
but Lady Norman will spend every penny, she Is 
so bent on making what she calls ‘a good appear- 
ance,’ Uh, dear, what shall Ido? Mise Johneon 
has a little money, I know, but I can’t bear to 
borrew of her, Besides, she will need her savings. 
I know she fs looking out for another situation, 
How hard It seems at her time of life.” 

Lady Hyacinth turned Into the school-rcom 
with her slow, weary step. She wanted to tell 
ber old friend the story of her day ab The Elms, 
but she started when she perceived Miss John- 
#op, arrayed In the best black silk, which never 
sree eda wt 

tb on her t 
lace collar and ellver Sensaiteeie tock, her whole 
atock of anvag and she looked so altogether 
jubilant that nth thought she must have 
pny ah of senses, when these words fell 
on —_ 

eecteare ite: 

yacint to exprees sym y. She 
wondered vaguely if to array one’s self in one’s 
best apparel was the surest cure for a trouble. 
Then she paused, and walted for an elucidation 
of the mystery. 

It was long in coming. Miss Johnson ence up- 
set was very difficult to compose, 

"I declare I don’t know whether I am stand- 
ing on my head or my heels!” began the poor 


old spinster, aly. “This morning I was as 
down as pozsible. I knew [should not be wanted 
here and that I was over old for anot! 


eltuation. I had calculated if I could on my 
savings, bat Lfound I couldn’t, I assure you, 
Hyacinth, I was at my laet gasp.” 

Hyacinth kissed her. : 

"Why did you not tell me ? 

**You had enough to trouble you. Besides, 
it’s all past now, and I feel the most fortunate 
Woman in the whole world,” 

* Bat you sald you had had a shock }” 

"I’m coming to that, dear. Ie was just after 
dinner I was trying to draw up an advertisement, 
but I felt rather drowsy, and it was hard work. 
I'd only got to the fire) Hne, when James came 
to say a gentleman was waiting to see me,” 

* A gentleman |” 

‘' I knew it wasa mistake ; I felt quite sure 
of it, but he persisted, and so I let James show 
him in here, A tall mac, my dear, 


. handsome 
_ about sixty, with gold-rimmed spectacles, 
ever 


oN his spectacles ; what did he 
want?” asked Hyacinth, whose curiosity was 


“To ase me, dear,” replied Miss Johnson, 


simpering. ‘‘He said he had eomethiog par- 
ticular to say fo me,” 

* And had het” 

“Yes, he had come to break the blow,” re- 
sumed Miss Johnson, suddenly, ‘‘My uncle, 
Hyacinth, the only relation I bad In the world, 
has died in the West Indles of yellow fever. He 
wasn’t lil twelve hours,” 

‘How very sad!” said Hyacinth, sympa- 
thetically. “ Bat then you know, Miss Johnaon, 
you had never been there, #0 you can’t be really 
very much cut up." 

“That’s what Mr. Mason sald, Hyacinth; but 
when my poor uncle thought so mach of me it 
eeeins hard-hearted to «it here happy and con- 
tented and enjoy what was his without a regret 
that he’s dead and gone.” 

The words wore a revelation to Hyacinth. 

"Do a mean your uncle has left you any 
money! Ob, Miss Johnson, I hope so,” 

"E hing he had {n the world, my dear. 
Six bun a-year Mr. Mason said {+ would 
bring in, Of course it’s nothing to Sir John’s 
fortune, Well, it seems riches to me,” 

“T am zo glad.” 

Oaly tour words, but there was a sterling ring 
of truth tn them which went to the other’s 
heart. 

*I can’t realise it yet, Hyacinth, I put on 
my best clothes and sat down and tried to ima- 
gine myself a rich woman, but I'm only just got 
to believing I needn’t put in an advertisement 
or look out for another situation.”’ 

* Shall you stay here? Ob do, Miss John- 


**J don’t know,” carefully. ‘'There are some 
pretty little houses the other side of the com- 
mon ; I might be able to afford one of them, I 
want to make a little home of my own and 
settle down.” 

‘* I wish I could come with you.” 

The other shook her head. 

You've got to be a great lady, my dear, and 
I'm nothing but a plain old maid.” 

“You have been the best and kindest of 
friends tome. Ob Miss Johneon, what should 
I have done without you /” 

“ Thefe, there,” kissing the girl and stroking 
her soft hair, " it’s little, though, I was able to 
de then, Hyacinth, I can do more now.” 

‘* More?” 

“You would trust what you prize with me,” 
sald Miss Johnson, who was given to phrase her 
sentences rather vaguely, 

"Sooner than with anyone in the world.” 

"Then the thing is done. Your anxieties on 
that point are over, Iam rich now. You know 
I shail not need payment, l’d do fb for you 
gladly, Hyscinth, jast for love.’ 

The girl looked up with dreary eyes, 

* But what would people say?” 

Miss Johnson smiled faintly. 

‘I’m an old woman now, Hyacinth, and I 
never was a pretty one. I'm not afraid of the 
gossip of idle tongues. Scandal might sting you 
to death, child, bat it can’t hurt me,” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Certain. Besides, {tb will end so many dift- 
culties. Yorkshire le so far off. How could you 

t there 1 Woy, it takes a day well-nigh for the 


journey. 

Hyacioth burst into tears. 

“Tf I had known this yesterday!’ she 
moaned ; ‘\if only the news had come sooner |” 

The elder woman smiled. 

"* No, no, child,” she sald, half sadly, “ What 
fs Is best. You're mot fitved for a lonely life ; 
you'll be best Sir John’s wife, your future safe in 
a good man’s keeping; only I fels when this 
news came it made ali clear and easy. I was 
glad for myself to be spared registry offices and 
governess homes, but I rejoice most for you, 
Hyacinth, most of all for you.” 

“Bat how can I let you sacrifice yourself to 
me?! Don’t you see ft is not for weeks or 
months ; {6 may be years before I can lift the 
barden off your shoulders.” . 

**T hate being alone,” reburned the governess, 
fiercely, ‘and you know I am quite a rich woman 
ve hundred a year, Only fancy, my 





And Hyacinth envied her. The poor girl 


would have preferred a emaller income than Mise 
Johnson’s and frecdom to queening It over the 
county as Sir John’s wife, and mistress of bis 
princely wealth, 

“T must stay till sour wedding,” said Mises 
Johnaon, presently, ‘Tae Countess herself 
wished that; then, when you have started on 
your travels, I shall find » qufst home, and we 
shall be so cosy.” 

Hyacinth’s lip faltered 

“Why should you not Nve here!” she mur- 
mured. There are cotiages to spare the other 
side of the common; there I could see you 
often.” 

‘* Would it be wise /” 

* Wise!" 

**You will belong to your husband then 
Don’t you think he would grudge your devotion 
to an old woman like me ?’’ 

“No,” sald Hyacinth, stoutly. ‘* I don’t think 
Sir John is mean enough to grudge my affection 
for an old friend.” 

“It would not be wiee,” repeated Miss Jobn- 
son, ‘ Hyacinth, you are so young you could 
not keep a constant command over yourself, an 
incessant guard over your words and acts, my 
dariing. Either the struggle would wear you 
ont, or you would betray our secret.” 

‘I would be so careful,” 

The other shook her head, 

'' Besides,” ahe murmured, '* we do not know 
how things may turn out; there might be o 
silent witness stronger than word or deed of yours 
to rlee up and betray you.” 

Hyacinth groaned, 

"You are upset,” she ssid at Iast, “I yleld, 
only {t would have made me happy. I think [ 
could have borne anything if I had known that 
you were there almost at my threshold.” 

The pronoun yon might be used in speaking to 
one person or a hundred. Hyascloth did not ex. 
pect a hundred persons to reside in Miss Johnson's 
cottage, but jast as certainly abe did not incinde 
only the kind old mafd in that simple word 
ou,” 

“You will tell paps,” sald Hyacinth, slowly ; 
“he will be pleased to hear of your good for- 
tune,” 

But Miss Johnson shook her head. 

“Tt will be better not, Hyacinth; there would 
be too many questione. Walt until I am sway 
from Normanharst ; then I will write to my 
lady.” 

It was a very busy time that followed, Sic 
John Carlyle complained bitterly that be could 
never have his darilug to himself —between drevs- 
makers ond miliiners her time wae entirel7 
taken up. 

“You will have plenty of me by-and-by,” sald 
Hyacinth, smiling. ‘We are golng to London 
to-morrow, and we mean to cali in O:wego- 
crescent,” 

He looked at her gratefaliy. 

* It Is good of you to remember my wishes.” 

“ Oawego-crescent proved very different from 
what Lady Hyacinth had Imagined ; Instead of 
the diminutive houses she had expected to res 
the Crescent consisted of a dozen family rei 
dences. Evidently the Grants lived in apart- 
mente. 

“IT wish we had not come,” murmured the 
Countess, ae she walked up the ateps, “ No ove 
comme il faut can live here,” 

The servant declared Mcs, Grant was ab hom, 
and ushered the ladies Into « Ittle parlour, neat 
and tasteful as even they conld wish; a large 
tabby cat asleep on the hearth-rug, and » young 
girl sitting fn « low chair by the fire. 

At least she looked a young girl, Her four 
and-twenty years sab lightly on her brow—the 
perfect freedom from care which had been he: 
lot had left her calm and unruffled, 

She greeted her visitors with simple grace. 

“We must introduce ourselves,” sald the elder 
lady, grandly. “Iam the Countess of Norman, 
and this my stepdaughter, Lady Hyacioth 
Dane.” 

Katy Grant wondered what fn the world had 
brought ber a visit from such titled ladies. 
Hyacinth explained ; it wae characteristic of the 
girl that she never had any reserve or hesitation 





{n speaking of her marriage, The Countess some 
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times told her that if she had been gs 
dowen years she could not have taken g6 
more calmly, 

© We have come to Invite you to my wedding, 
ed Sea sorta month to Sir John 
Carly ” 

Katy emiled. 

**T am eure you will be happy,” she sald, 
gently. ‘‘Sir John is one of my husband’s 
greatest friends ; Arnold says sometimes he owes 
to him all his prosperity. I have never seen 
your fiancé, Lady Hyacinth, but I hear of him 
so often that I seem to know him well, 

** You must come to Normanharet,” said the 
Ocuntess, ‘and make Sir John’s acquaintance 


“T should like very mach, but ——” 

"] think I will leave Hyacinth to do her own 
pleading,” said Lady Norman. "I will drive on 
and come back for her in half an hour,” 

Left alone, the happy young wife and the girl 
who contemplated « loveless marriage almost un- 
consciously drew thelr chairs nearer together, 
Katy G:ant was the first to speak. 

‘It was very hind of you to come here, Lady 
Hyacinth, buey as you must be,” 

“I wished to see you. Oh, Mrs, Grant, do 
come to Normanhurat. I want you so much to 
be at our wedding.” 

Katy hesitated. 

“I will be frank,” she said, simply. ‘‘ Do you 
know that Arnold and I are two very foolish 
young pecple? I think our income would make 
you shrink at our audacity in getting married 
at al).” 

"Ihave heard you are not rich, But surely 
you belleve I don’s measure people by thelr 
wealth ?”’ 

“It is nob that, only we are not used to grand 
parties, I think I should be ont of place, Lady 
Hyacinth, amid the brililant toilets of your 
gueste. 

Hyacinth smiled. 

"J will welcome you gladly jast as you are,” 

“No, I could do better than that,” 

“Do come,’ whispered Hyacinth, nervously, 
'' Mrr. Grant, do yon know the only request Sir 
Jobo has ever made to me was that I would per- 
auade you to be present ab our wedding!” 
Again the fingers twitched nervously at the 
handeome fringe, “ He is too good and generons 
to me, and I can do so lttle for him. Do not 
make me fail In this the one thing he has asked 
me.” 

Kety wae touched, She was, as she had 
frank}y sald, poor, and Hyacinth would be a 
milionaire’s wife; but there was that in the 
giri’s face which made the happy little matron 
feel that her own lot was {netiactively the falrer 
of the two. 

*' We willcome ff it be inany way poselble, Lady 
Byacinth,” she said, gently. ‘I assure you 
Arnold hse no common affection for Sir John-- 
we both shall rejoice at his happiness.” 

Hyacinth blushed crimson, 

‘You. ought to wish he had found o better 
wife.” 
‘No, I would rather believe be had been 
fortunate In his choice. Have you been engaged 
long, Lady Hyacinth *” 

" Five weeke,” 

“And you are to be married on the twenty- 
eighth : ’ 

“Yes, It is a very short eogagement, but Sir 
Jubn ie impatient.” 

* And you give way to him.}” 

“Yee,” sald Hyacinth, with a strange sigh, 
'' There {s no advantage in delay.” 

‘Do not epeak so aadiy of what ought to make 
the happiness of your liie.’’ 

-“' Don’t be shocked,” pleaded Hyacinth, gently. 
But I would rather tell you myself than that 
you should find it ont when you come to Nor- 
mevhurst. You muat not expect to find us a 
very romantic palr. Iam a cold disposition ; I 
don’t think I belleve in love, and—snd that sort 
of thing.” 

“My dear} You cannot mean it?” 

“Yee,” said Hyacinth. ‘I think love brings 
more pain than happiness, I think it isa ply 
eg cannot be satisfied with quiet esteem and 
liking.” 





“ You are too young to speak like this.” 

“T am nearly nineteen, but I eeem to have 
lived mach longer, and I am so tired.” 

Katy stooped and kissed her. She really could 
not help the caress—she forgot Ip was given to a 


stranger. 

“ My dear, my dear, you must not talk so sadly, 
and within a fo b of your wedding, too. 
What would Sir John say?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

Bot she blushed so much that, in very pity for 
her hot cheeks, Mrs, Grant had to choose another 
subject than the baronet’s sentiments. 

" Do you like London, Lady Hyaciath ?” 
hit know very little of It. Do you live 

“Yeu ; but we shal! not be in these apartments 
much longer. We are looking out for a house of 
our own—a little place we can call home.” 

‘* How nice!” 

“ My husband fe an artist, and requires a studio, 
Thie makes our search a little difficult, I am 
sure when Arnold sees you, Lady Hyacinth, he 
will beg a favour at your handa,” 

“A favour!” 

“He will ask to paint your picture, You 
— think the rapture a beautiful face Is to 

‘m.” 
* And you think mine beautifal }” 

* Can you ask me?” 

Hyacloth sighed. 

‘* A year ago I was a little ugly child. I used 
to lovg for beauty more than anything else fn 
the world.” 

" You have it now,” 

The door opened,and Mr, Grant appeared. For 
&@ moment he stood spell-bound. Never in his 
life had he seen a lovelfer vision than the fair 
girl who stood talking to his wife, and he felt that 
they did not meet for the first time. Some- 
where or other he had seen that face before—he 
had stored in his memory {te fac-simile, only less 


beantiful. 
(To be continued.) 








STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


—:0:— 


Wuar I have to say is nod fiction, but fact. 
Tue heroine of my “strange story"—and no 
jess true than strange—died many years BO. 
Moat of her generation have followed her to the 
land the inhabitants of which may or may not 
re-visit ours {n visible guise. The Lord of the 
quick and the dead slone knows how this may 
be. There Is no reason why I should not put 
into print what many of her contemporaries 
heard from her own lips, not only at the date of 
the mysterious occurrence that shadowed her 
life, but when a half-century had softened the 
grisly outlines of the horror, and she could con- 
template It In perspective, almost with calmness, 
although never without awe, 

I, Nora Bryant, who write this, was a girl of 
eighteen when, at the close of a May day fifty 
years sgone, my father’s carriage set me down at 
the door of my dear friend, Agnes Han}, at Arn- 
field, in Warwickshire: 

Arn field was then—and may be now—a pretty 
vil straggling leleurely along the banks of 
the Avon, to which Ib owed Its being and con- 
tinued life. 

We had pitied Agnes Lester, the belle of two 
seazons, not because she married Hant, a 
promising young lawyer, but for having to live fo 
the old world place. 

The wedding had taken place In December, 
and this was my first visit to her new abode, 

Iv was a pretty cottage, seb back about twenty 
yards from the roadway, which differed In nothing 
from a country highway, except that there were 
more houses on and near it. I had just time to 
observe that the Huat’e cottage was a story and a 
half high, with dormer windows in the roof; 
that I) was neat and newly-painted; that the 
gate in tbe front palings was overarched by a 
bower of honeysuckle, and the front porch over- 
run with a multiflora rose tree, now in sfilaent 
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* You must stay in here with me 
comes home,” she helping me to lay aside 
my travelling garb. “He went to 
day before yesterday, and may not get ; 
before Saturday.” 

"Your first separation—ien't 1b?” asked I 
struck with something not quite natural in ber 


f 
fe 


er, 

“Yes, He was obliged to go—on bueiness,’ 
adding the last word as {> might be an after- 
thought, 

While she spoke she was re-arranging some 


had taken off. Her hands wavered, and she kept 
her face turned from me. 

With the slight (and insufferable) touch of 
superior scorn of & fancy-free-as-yet maiden for 
the sentimental feelings of “ married 
folke,” I felgned to overlook her emotion. She 
might pine at heart for the absent mate, bat she 
did me the justice to be sincerely pe etna 
coming. I would content myself 
the present, and tolerate a weakness pecullar to 
her position ; so I made talk of all sorts of news, 
and my journey, taking pains not to ask a quee- 
tion, unail presently she showed me a sunny face 
that was the pret and sweeter for the mist, 
which was not quite dew, lingering upon her eye- 
lashes, We supped together, and sat out on the 
porch until bed-time, watching the moon rice and 
mount—the crystal-white light driving back the 
shadows from the web grass and ribbon-like 
gravelled paths winding away into the shrubbery; 
enjoying the scent-freighted alr throbbing and 
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bore her tly, and I quite 
t the passing cloud that had dimmed her 
eyes and shaken her 


head to foot whilst she was saying her prayerr, 
and beard a etified sob, 

Arising, with averted face, she went to a ward- 
robe on the far side of the far side of the room, 
took a miniature from a drawer, kissed it twice, 
and fartively slipped {t ander her pillow. 

When we had laid down, and the light was 
out, I knew, gentle and gradual as was the move- 
roent, that she drew the picture from {te hiding- 
place and pressed {t to her bosom. 

Passing my hand caressingly over her cheek, 
I felt that it was wet. 

“ Agnes!" I sald, softly, ‘* cannot I comfort 
you’ What isit, my poor dear? Sarely you 
are aot grieving over a sorrow that will be cured 
as soon as will Mr, Hunt’s absence?” 

She clung to me in a» wild storm of tears. She 
was but twenty, and had not had a secreb from 
me in ten years ; so J got this one, 

Law business, imperative, and not to be 
deferred, he aald, had called Harry to Bristol 
With all her sweetness of temper, his wife had 
been @ spoiled child in her father’s house, and 
her husband had never crossed her, 

She es) y desired that he should be at 


uarrel. 
"Harry told her that she was unreasonable and 
childish, and asked her how she expected him to 
make a Mving for herself and him !f ehe kept hia 
tied to her apron-string. 

" And I called him unfeeling and cruel and— 
brutal!” confessed the penitent between her 
sobs. ‘‘I have cried myself to sleep for two 
nights over it, IfI could but see him for one 
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minyte—long enough to beg his pardon—I could 
- him go again for six months, if necessary. 

ou had seen his face when I said that last 
vicked word! He turned as white as death, and 
bl his lips hard to keep back the bitter answer I 
deserved, How could I do fv! How could I do 
fot” 

It did seem inexcusable to me—a alightly- 

damsel with a well-formaulated creed 

ly duty and deportment—but I lectured 

her mildly in consideration of her genuine dia- 
tress. 

“He has a generous heart,” I concluded, “' He 
will not bear a grudge, you may be aure, and his 
very soul is bound up fn you.” 

Pr mom go cut plaster did not draw the lips of 

wound together. Indeed, it bled afresh. 

Ovi sald an unkind word to me in bis 
Ife, m y suffering, patient, fl-ased angel! Aad 
I wouldn” t walk down to the atation with him, 
I knew he was longing to ask me to do 
it. I didn’t even go with bin to the door, and 
when he kissed me good-bye, I jast let him do {t, 


out of the house—ob, Nora, so slowly aud un- 
willingly! Ib waen’t a bit like his step! [ 
didn’t stir to go to the window, where I had always 
stood every morning, to kies my hand to him 
he went down vo the office BatI watched 
from away back In the room where he 
thened a ag medion! m down the path 
the at the gate, to 
“a the window. When he didn’s see me 
tarned absolutely dark—the most awful 
and he rushed off down the street with 
behind him. That was our firet 
parted under a thunder-cloud, 
! T.have lived fn the heart of ib ever since. 
you had not come I bpd pm gone 
it all over |” 
somewhat, I hope, 
am srl the battered — ‘of which, 
case most younglings xperlence, 
I had. great store, wrought more soporifically, 
covered st te and a reply at length, I dis- 


that she was 
laid her from my arms 
Pir oon wn pillow. ‘Something slid from her 
Bey It was her husband's miniatare, eee, sions 
fog. 
wt) 


2 


rarest 
: 


‘ 


oi 


lax 

and warmed by her nate h 

I douse t'teaatn Ee pillow. T 
cub was not dangerous, [ refiected, with jadictal 
fatuousness, when the patient could slumber 


ander the surgeon's hands, 
I was aroused in the mornlog by a shower of 
kisses cpon my and eyelids. In the slow 


awakenlog from acawunene me health and youth, 
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a vAenee of two yy and 
was sat at the o 
and chatted Tvhile I dreseed, it3 
“JT am quite another creature to-day,” she 
ram ** You have wrought a wonderful 
me, Dr. Noral Iam going to follow 
ptions; put useless regrets behind 
ve like @ rational Christian in fature, 
too, over the possibilities 
back on Friday inatead of 
T feel almost sure that he will be 
to-morrow, Tals fs Thursday, you know. 
ne how he will thank you when he 
good advice you gave me.” 
ser her that she had dropped 
— I reached the “application” of my 


was still chattlog, whe, fully dressed, I 
ai ok Gad Windies and pat my arm about 
white jasmine, tacked alovg the window- 
frame, > ony sp streamers from one aside to 


Salling mg es and roguishly, Agnes — 
as many five-pointed fi 
on iuaben salted $0 rapidly into a Greats ont ll 
ft on my head, 
" duh wae yeh ghia crown |” she 
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I think the gate-latch clicked. I know we 
both looked out at the same Instant. 

Harry Hant was 7 entering the yard. 

Have I said that was a handsome mani 
I had always onan so, but never believed he 
conld be so royally beautiful as now, framed In 
the honeyeuckled arch of the little gateway. 

His face was alight with happiness aud love ; 
bis eyes eagerly sought the window, and, asa 
low exclamation of rapture escaped the figure 
beside me, he smiled, tossed his hand {nto the 
wal se glad greeting, and bounded quickly up the 

Agnes flew Into the hall to meet him. [, left 
alone for a moment, saw him, I solemaly aver, 
as he eet his foot upon the lower step of the 
porch, the fissh of the May sunshine opon his 
blond head, uncovered ia kuightly reverence 
before his wife. 

Taen a wild shriek of terrified anguish rang 
—. every corner of the cottege, I reached 

Agnes as she reeled back, fainting, My arms— 
not her husband’e—recelved her. 

Tae porch was vacant ; so were the path and 
the trellised gateway. The radiant presence that 
had glorified all three an Instant before had 
passed into thin alr when the wife sought to 
grasp It, 

Harry Haunt, as a few old Arnfield people 
living will remember, died sudden!y—it was said 
of heart disease—in Bristol, at the very hour and 
minute in which we belleved that we saw him 
come in at the wicket-gate. 

Perhaps the Society of Peychical Research may 
annonnce the existence and define the operation 
of the law of mental Infiaence which enabled the 
released spirlb to project s stmulacrum of hia 
physical presences upon tha {imagination of her 
who loved him passionately, and longed ia- 
expreseibly for the assurance of his forgiving 
love, 

“Heaven let him come to lift the cloud,” the 
widow said to her dying day. 

We dere not step, even with unsandled feet, 
upon the sacred awfalness of that ground. 

His love was so mighty that he made her 
believe that she beheld him with her bodily eyes, 
say psychical savans, reverent in faith In what 
they cannot explain. 

Bat what, then, was ft that I saw! 
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THE HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER LI, 
THE FIRST ALARM, 


Everyone said it wae a capltal run ; the scent 
was breast-high, and the hounds rattled along at 
an extraordinary pace, keeping their fox well in 
view, across a-stretch of grass-land, Marie de 
R avigny os in the first filght, with the 

Belton a few yards in front, her 
stashed with happy excitement, her bright 

eyes sparklicg. her brave little chestnut 
= > othe long, easy stride, felt as if the brightest 
roa of life was to be found on the banting- 


But a few minutes later, when her horse 
dropped a shoe, and there was nothing for {¢ but 
to ‘return igsominiously homeward, her 
epleite ran down to zero, and she considered her- 
self the unlucklest person on the face of the 


The Eari gave her an anxious look as she drew 
to one side, but what was the matter, 
passed on, calling out that she would find one of 

behind, No one could be expected 
to pull up inthe middle of a run, auless some 
frightful accident had happened ; but, neverthe- 
less, the young Cuuntess, not accustomed to be 
left behind, felt unreasonably cross with every 
friend or acquaintance who, after one glance in 
her direction, galloped on as If it mattered to 
nobody whether she wae there or not, 

With a pout on her pretty lips she rode slowly 
homewards, not seelng any sign of a groom or a 
blacksmith on the way; bat when she reached 








Beaudesert and found half the household standing 
out on the steps, her grievances were forgotten 
fn s moment, and her heart stood still with 
sadden fright, Where was Lady Valerie ? 

Beaumont wae the firet to reach her. How was 
his lordship? Where had they taken him?! 
Were they trying to bring him home ¢ 

Simpsov, the butler, Susan, the housekeeper, 
and others gathered round her horss, all asger 
to hear the news. A* first Marfe could not 
make out what they meant; brut when she die- 
covered what they were talking abound, she told 
them there must be some great mistake, because 
she had left the Earl in the beat of health, 
riding {n the wake of the hounds 

The servants looked at one another fn open- 
mouthed astonishment, aa ff they could scarely 
belleve thelr ears, aud the housekeeper breathed 
8 fervent '‘ Thank Heaven ! ” 

‘ Bat where fs Lady Valerte? ”’ 

Miss Springold came and fetched her away in 
her own carriage, saying that his lordship was 
dying.” 

* She has gone to Scarsdale! ’ breathlessly, as 
& new fear darted through her mind. 

**No, my lady,” esfd Beaumont; “from what 
I gather, tor it all took place in my absence, they 
went fa quite an opposite direction,"’ 

“Good heavens!” clasping her hands fn great 
_— ** waa there no one here who could stop 

er ” 

"T wasn’t in the way,” sald the house- 
keeper. 

**T had gone ont,” from Beacmont 

* T wanted to go too, and that was all that | 
could do,” sobbad “Susan, who had been uneasy 
all the morning. 

Marie de Ravigny never loat her head In an 
emergency ; she ¢prang off ber horea, threw she 
reins to a footman, told Beaumont to follow, and 
hurried through the crowd of anxious servants 
to the library. 

Sheknew that he was {nu the Earl's confidence, 
and therefore did not acruple to tell bim that she 
was sure that Colonel Darrell was atthe bottom 
of the myetery. Whilet she was talking she 
looked ont two telegraph forms, and wrote a 
despatch to Rex Verreker and to Lord Marshall 
as well, which the valet promised to send off at 
once, 

Then she asked {f she could have another 
horse, because she thought she might be able to 
come across the Eari near Rietchingtor, as some- 
body had told her that, jadgiog by the wind, he 
thought the fox would turn in that direction. 
Beaumont said he would go to the stables and see 
about {t, and sensibly proposed that the Countess 
should take some luncheon while she walted. 
Finally he took himeelf off to Ivora Keep to see 
{f he could find out anything as to the Colonel's 
movements. He was prepared for any amount 
of bribery, knowlng that the Earl would not 
couut the coat where his daughter was concerned ; 
bat he could not help confessing to himself that 
ft was a bad business, as, thanks to Miss Spria- 
gold, the gentloman had got euch a start of 


Marie de Ravigny, feeling very cold and lonsly, 
hung about the lanes and roade, coming across 
some stragglers every now and then, who tid 
her that the fox had been chopped fn a wood and 
they didn’t know where the hounds were golng 
after that. Nobody could tell her for certain 
whether the Marl had gone home or not. 

It was very dull work—walting and watching, 
excited every now and then by the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, only to find a farmer jogging 
homeward, or a youth whose pony had given fn, 
And all the while her heart was tortured by 
doubts and fears, which made {it seem as ff she 
would be more usefal in any other place than the 
lane or the field in which she hsppened to find 


herself. 

She had lefts note for the Earl, telling him 
all the measures that hed been taken, few as thoy 
were, in case be might reach B-sudseerd before 
she did; but she knew how distracted he would 
be, and bow much he would want somebody to 
appeal to for sympathy and advice. 

She had just decided that {t was really no good 
to wait any longer when a horseman came in 
sight whom ehs {nstantly recognised as Lord 
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Daintree, His amazement knew no bounds, as 
he urged hie tired horse to a brisker pace. 

A few words put him in possession of the facts, 
and his face grew very blank. 

“Ab twelve, and {[t fs now half-past three. 
Good Heavens ! he may have married her by this 
time!” 

“Impoasible } She would never consent !” 
whilst her blood turned cold at the mere thought 
of such a catastrophe. 

"He wouldn’t walt for that,” between his 
teeth. “I must be off to Scarsdale, and if I 
wring Miss Springold’s neck I don’t think anyone 
could bring me up for murder.” 

" Bat she won't be there!” with wide open 


eyen. 

ws She will, Depend upon ft I shall find her 
sitting there, with ber toes to the fire, as Inno- 
cent asachild, But what will become of you!” 
with an anxious look ab her tired face, 

**Oh! never mind me,” with a weary smile, I 
ehali go back to Lord Beaudesert.” 

He did mind; but he saw the great necessity 
for haste, and could not walt to escort her, 

About half-an-hour later he presented himself 
at Scaredale. 

** Miss Springold at home !” 

*' Miss Spriogold fe lying down with a head- 
ache, and can’t see anyone,” 

“Tell Miss Springold that I am sorry for her 
headache, but I must see her at once.” 

Panton looked Inclined to rebel, but was over- 
awed by the Margule’s resolute bearing. He 
went away, but came back directly to usher Lord 
Datatree Into the boudoir, 

Fiossie was lying down on the sofa with a soft 
white ehawl thrown over her. She looked so pale 
and fragile and innocent with her yellow 
and light‘blue eyes that Rex would have felt 
a brute to doubt her, but Lord Daintree was 
made of tougher material, 

She raised her head as he camo In, looking a 
strange contrast to the daintinesd of the little 
room, with the splashes of half-dry mud on his 
hunting-coat and his well-bespattered boots, 

“How te the Earl?” she asked, in a weak 
volce, but with well-almulated anxiety. 

‘As wellasIam myself. I’ve not come to 
tell you facts that you know beforehand,” he 
sald, sternly ; ‘‘ but to request you to tell me at 
once where you have taken Lady Valerie.” 

‘ST took her ag far as I could on the way to her 
dying father.” 

"Her father is not dylog any more than you 
are. But where did you take her 1” 

‘*To-—I forget the name of the place,” her 
head sinking back on the pillow. ‘ Bat you will 
find Colonel Darreil’s note ou that table }” 

He turned, saw an envelope, and catching it 
up eagerly, read {t by the firelight, for the room 
was in seml-darknese, The letter ran thus, with- 
ont any address at the top :— 


*‘ Dear Miss Srrinaotp,—Will you be a good 
Samaritan, and directly you receive this note 
drive over to Beaudesert, and tell Lady Valerie 
that ber father has had a serious accldent{ He 
le now lying at an Inn, but as the dietance may be 
too great for your mare I will send a carriage to 
mee? you at Firtree-lane, There is no time to 
lose. — Youre traly, 

Lovis DaRrgnn,” 


A scornfal smile carled the Marquis’s lip. 

* Admirably concelved, so as to save your own 
shoes ; but there {s one polut which tells against 
you. The Colonel seems quite sure that hia letter 
will find you at home, when the rest of the world 
would have taken [6 for granted that you would 
be ont with the hounds,” 

A burning blush dyed her checks, 

‘* He chanced {t,” 

*' Firtree-lane fe nearer to Beandesert than to 
Scarsdale, so that if time was so valuable, why 
did he waste it by sending round to you, Instead 
of straight to Lady Valerie!" 

"Because she would nob have belfeved it, 
coming from him.” 

‘' And so Miss Springold acted as the decoy 1” 
biting contempt in his face and voice. 

She started from the sofa, 





“You dare to say so! I'll appeal to my 
father |” 

© T would advise you to keep your part in the 
matter from bis ears as long as possible.” 

"You are cruel and unjust!” beginning to 
sob, “I—I—thought I was dolng such a kind 
act. I thought the Earl was dying.” 

"A child could not have been dece!yed by it. 
You were at Beaudesert by twelve, thvefore this 
letter must have left Colonel Darrell’s hands 
before the hounds started from Belton, It was 
& matter of physical impossibility for the Earl to 
have gob to any place beyond Firtree-lane, and 
still more for you to have of it.” 

Mies Springold turned pale—all 5 
fuges by which she had meant to shield herself 
swept away by the Marquis’s common sense. 
Bat ehe would not give in just yet. She raised 
her tg to his with the tears atill hanging on her 
las 


‘In the hurry of the moment do you think I 
had time to measure distances ?” 

“Your brougham was ordered beforehand to 
be ready at half-past eleven,” 

She started. 

“Who told you that t” 

Is was a random shaft, but It went home. 

"If any harm happens to Valerie de Montfort 
I hold you responsible,” he sald, sternly ; “and if 
you will not do your best to —< me to find her, 
1's] make the county too hot to hold you.” 

‘On my honour, I don’t know,” shivering from 
head to foot, ‘ Firtree-lane—he told me nothing 
more,’ 

*'] would rather you swore on something more 
tangible,” with quiet scorn, “ You left her in 
Firtree-lane ? You left her alons to be carried 
off in a scoundre!’s carriage, and this you pretend 
to have done under the name of friendship { ” bis 
eyes blazing with sudden fury as he nee the 
cold-blooded treachery. ‘By Heaven! I wish 
you were & man, that I might treat you as you 
deserve.” 

Ciutching his hunting-crop fn a nervous grasp, 
ae if he would have liked to break it across her 
back, he turned to the door, afraid lest he might 
be driven beyond his zelf-control. 

And Flozele sank down on the floor, In eudden 
humiliation, afraid to epesk another word in self- 
defence lest her secret might alip out unawares. 
She sobbed convuleively, thinking to touch Lord 
Dalntree’s heart ; bub when she lifted her tear- 
stained face he was already half-way down the 
carriage drive, and she was alone | 


CHAPTER LIII, 
ORANGE BLOSSOM, 


Tux carriage from Beaudesert met the dog-cart 
not far from Firtree-lane. The horses were pulled 
up, the door thrown open, and In another minute 
Lady Valerie was safe in her father’s arma, 

“ Obild, you are safe!” looking fondly fo her 
face as he held her tight against his cheat, feeling 
as if he would never let her go out of his sight 


again. 

Yes, thanks to Rex!” the tears running 
down her cheeks as she saw him standing before 
her fn all his usual vigour and strength after the 
nightmare of dread she had suffered on his 
account. 

Marte de Ravigny and the Marquis had insisted 
on accompanying the Earl on what seemed hie 
hopeless quest, and now they expressed their 
astonishment at the sight ef Rex Verreker and 
Lord Marshall, who had been expected to reach 
Beaudesert station by the half-paet six train at 
the earliest, 


gathered round the dinner-table at the Castle, 

Most of the party looked wearled and fagged, 
but all were eager for the servants to withdraw in 
order to hear how it waa that the 
opportune appearance In the midst of the mar- 
riage service, 

When the wine had been handed round for the 
last time, and nothing but dessert was on the 
Rex told them how he was walking up and 
the platform at the Junction in a fever of 





impatience when he suddenly saw the hunchback 
beckoning to him. 


Sleeman drew him into a corner far away from 
the nearest lamp, and told him that if he wished 
to save Lady Valerie from marrying Colone} 
Darrell he must get Into a dog-cart, which was 
waiting outside the station, and drive as fasb as 
the horse could lay legs to ground to Beauchamp 
Honse, 

“ You've tried to murder me—~you’ve injured 
me in every way you can; what could Induce you 
now to side with me agalost your master }” 

“ Revenge—belleve me or not, as you like,” 

at. g in the fellow's manner struck me, 
and I did believe him, though it seems odd that I 
should, I called Marshall, and we scrambled into 
the dog-cart as fast as we could, Sleeman got up 
behind, All the way I had my doubts, and 
thought 16 might be a trick—once I nearly tarned 
back, bat when we reached the house, and he took 
us to the back-door, and told us to look sharp, or 
we should be too late, | made up my mind that 
tape ee oe 

and dashed through thos ges as ifs 
mad bull were at my heels, Oaly just in time-— 
> yr as bruptl by tural 

6 stop abruptly, overcome na’ 
emotion, and his hand stole out to meet Lady 
Valerie’s under the table, It seemed to him as 
if he could not be sure of her safety unless he 
held her fn hie own strong grasp. 

There never was a ter wiater’s morning 
than the twenty-fifth of January. 

Every blade of grass, every twig, and every 
leaf was shining with fte own array of frosted 
diamonds ; the wind had hushed itself to rest 
in order not to shake off those brilliant jewels ; 
and the sun, whilst langhing j ly at the 
splendours in which mother-earth had decked 
herself, kindly took care to moderate Its rays, 
eo as to run no chance of diesolving them. 

In spite of doubts and difficulties, and 
dangers, the wedding-day had come ad last, and 
Lady Valerfe rose in the morning with the glad 
and certain conviction that before the evening 
shadows came she would be Rex Verreker’s wife, 

The Castle was full of people—old friends 
come from far and wide te wish the young 
couple joy. 

There were elght brideamalds, chiefly chosen 
from the aristocracy. The young Countess de 
Ruvigny was the head, because she had oe 
herself such a true friend in adversity, and Lady 
Jone Portal was anotber. 

Rex Verteker was stay at Belton for that 
last night, and drove straight to the church with 
his best man. 

He concealed his nervousness with wonderful 
self-control, but hls eyes roamed right aad left 
over vteting in — fn rane dons, Bem 
enemy backgroun 
some fiendish epsll to ruin his joy at last 
moment. 


F 


ashamed to look again, and so mad 


mous pearls wound round and round her slender 
neck, and a pearl star fn her hair, preferring to 
make no parade of her own riches, as her lover 
was a comparatively poor man. 

Bat ehe had no need of jewels to enhance her 
own charms, Although there were many girls 
there whose b:auty was the talk of Belgravie, 
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she excelled them all, for she looked as if she 
never thought of herself, 

Lord Marshal! leant t a pillar, looking 
rather paler than usual, 1 to think that 
although fate had put him out of the ranning 
from she first, he had at least been able to help 
in securing ber gti ore: whilet the Margale, 
though grave as befitted the occasion, had the 
cheerful alr of a man who had brought\a good 
day's work to an end ; and if bis eyes wandered 
every now and then to the drooping head of his 
first love, bending like a flower overwelghted b 
her own beauty, they always came back wi 
quiet. satisfaction to the pretty face of his second 
love, and watched the tears which had gathered 
on her long lashes, 

Carfosity had driven Flossie Springold to the 
church in spite of ber mortification at having 
been left out of the invitations, but sho hid her- 
self in the darkest corner, 

A sunbeam came through a side window, nz if 
for the purpose of conveying blessing from 
Heaven to the gs Ay om and rested on Rex 
Verreker’s head, makircg brown hair radiant 
as burnished gold. 

Where that sunbeam rested Flossfe’s eyes were 
fixed, and never stirred. 

Scarcely a word of the beautiful service reached 
her-ears, and her heart eeemed ready to burst 
with its own load of bitterness, 

There stood the man whom she loved, wedded 
before her face to a girl whom she hated ! 

Once she roight have had the chance to win 
him, but Mstening to ambition rather than to 
love she had played fast-and-loose with his 
affections, remembering that he was poor and 
had no coronet to offer, forgetting that a 

heart is better than a balance at the 


Recklesa and desperate, she roused herself 
from her abstraction as the bridal party dis- 
sppeared Into the vestry, and wondered what she 
could do with her life, Al 





aden: dong round his d put her into 
6 

The horses darted fo , & shower of rice 
fell from eager hands, and the E «ri, battling with 
his emotion, laid his hand on Mr. Winter's 
shoulder, esying in a broken voice,— 

“Tm lac than most, for I've not lost a 


daughter, though I’ve gained a aon!” 





CHAPTER LIV., AND LAST. 
TWO CONTRASTS. 


'©Taxke off your finery, and come for a walk ; {t 
will do you good,” sald the Margulis, finding 
Marie de Ravigny with her face giued to the 
window-pane, and her handkerchief looking as if 
{tb bad been a receptac'e for tears. 

“I can’t, Think of all these people to be 
entertained |" 

'* Nobody wants you but me—or I—which Is 
fo? Pon’ my word, you make me forget my 
grammar, The girts want to lie down #0 as to 
look their best in the evening, the dowagers are 
dying to exchange confidences,” 

Perhaps he was right ; ad all events, she would 
avail herself of the doubt, for she must soon be 
going back to Austria, and she might never have 
another walk with him. Ia a wonderfully short 
space of time she appeared In a pretty brown 
walking dress, and he took her down the slopes, 

The fallen leaves made a soft carpeb under 
thelr feet, the murmur of the river a soothing 
sound in their ears, whilst the sun, not yet gone 
to rest, through the leafless branches of 
the beech trees togive a last smile of encourag:- 
ment to the head bridesmaid and the best man, 

The Marquis was never a great talker, but to- 
day he seemed literally to have nothing to say, 
Marle hazarded a few remarks, but getting no- 
thing except monosyllabis replies, relapsed Into 
ellence, wondering if anything had vexed him. 

She was a loving daughter and an affectionate 
sister, but, somehow, she did not feel ab all wild 
with delight at golng home, Yet she had never 
been away for so long a time before, and her 
mother was anxfous for her return! She did not 
understand the state of her own heart, and won- 
dered ft she were growing ungratefal for all the 
kindness and tenderness which had been lavished 
on her ever since her babyhood by her home clr- 
cle, She was thinking of Vienna when she was 

by an exclamation from the Marqule. 

‘' There,” he said, polnting to grey towers 
rising out in the mist In the distance ; *' this fs 
Nang or af pre e where you can ses 
Belton. It is only ten miles off—a nice distance, 
Don’o you think so?” 

“Yes, very nice, Not so far but you can 
come over whenever you like, not so near but you 
can stay away if you don’t want to come,” 

**Yes, And Lady Valerie would be so thank- 
rey hod have you for a neighbour,” digging a hole 


“Ty have me?” with wide openeyes. “ Bat I 
don’t understand.” 

“Not understand after all this!” and he 
looked as surprised as herself. “' Really,” getting 
rather red, “I thought I had put {6 as plain as 
a pikesteff.” 

“It’s very cold,” with a shiver to account for 
her words, ** Don't you think we had better be 
fn t" 

"* Not till you’ve answered my question,” atand- 
{og straight in front of her. 

" Bat—but you haven't asked me one,”’ blush- 
ing crimson, and wanting to run away. 

* Marie, how can you }”’ with solemn reproach. 
“« Haven't I asked you over and over again to be 
my wife?” 

“No, never,” trying te draw away her hands, 
of which he had possessed himeelf. 

“Then I do it now. There's Balton—my 
mother leaves It to-morrow. Will you be Its 
mistress }” 

** This Is so sudden,” with a little gasp, 

“Not a bit of it, Ihaven’t slept for a week 
eee See oO Abl I see yes In your 
eyes. My thank Heaven !” and drawing 
her gently to him, he kissed her cheeks. 
And thus their short courtahip ended. 








Lord Marshall laughed grimly when he heard 
of it, 

"So there goes Daintree, the incongzolable, 
caught by the first face he saw after hie refusal. 
Tae virtuous are all rewarded, and I am rather 
sick of thelr raptures, Let me see what ha: 
become of the wicked, I feel a sudden sympathy 
with criminals, and I shouldn’t Jike Darrell to 
think fn sober earnest I had eplit ou the man who 
trusted me.” 

Xt was late for a ride, and it would be quite 
possible to lose his way in the forest, but he was 
{o a mood to chance It. He ordered his horee or 
rather Verreker’s, which had been lefi in his 
charge ao long as he Hked to ride {t, and putting 
on a shooting-coat and a high pair of boots, started 
off to the surprise of the grooms, 

The forest was gloomy, bub {b sulted with bis 
present temper, which had been rather tried by 
the overflow of happiness on all cldes, Rex Ver- 
reker, whose face wae like a sunbeam; Daintree, 
who looked as absurdly radiant as {f marriage 
weren’t the most questionable blessing that mor- 
tal ever had ; and last of all Mfss Beck, who kept 
alternately crying and laughing and talking as if 
Lady Valerle had actually wedded a prince. 

He had his grumble out all to himself io the 
damp and the cold, and by the time he reached 
—_ Keep he waa about as depressed as he could 

6, 

The place looked melancholy enough to eult 
him; the ivy was dripping with the damp, a 
mist hung as usual round the castellated towers, 

There was not a sign of life about the place 
except a deg, who howled persistently at the open 
gate, Ib looked so deserted that Lord Marshal! 
decided he had made a mistake in thinkisg that 
{ts master had returned. 

He got down, tied his horse to an fron bar, and 
stepped across the grass-grown courtyard to the 
front door, the dog following close at his heels, 

With the handle of his whip he knocked, but 
no answer came, so the door being open to b!s 
surprise, he gave it s little push, and walked fn 

The hall was empty, and seemed to have been 
given ap to the possession of spiders, for their 
cobweb: were hanging from the a:.tlers of a dee 
nailed up against the wall, and on every sui) o/ 
armour. 

The desolate look of the place struck a chill t 
his heart, and he would have gone away but for 
the persletency of the dog, which ran to the stalrs, 
and evidently luvited him to come up. 

As he followed he thought of the morning 
when he had ridden over with Verreker, anxious 
to make # last effort to save Lady Valerie's life. 
He had gone up these very stairs to Darrell’'s 
room, aud he recognised the old-fashioned door cut 
{n the shape of an arch as soon as he reached the 
first landing. 

The door was open, like the one below, and he 
went in, the dog preceding him. 

A strange sight met hie geze. 

Oa the floor close across his feet lay the body 
of Colonel Darrell, the pistol still clasped in hie 
rigid hand, showing how he had met hia end. 

At his head sat the hunchback, swaying backwards 
and forwards in the extremity of grief, and per. 
fectly unconscious of everything In the woild, 
except that his master was dead, and [t was he 
who had driven him to the desperate act. 

The features stiffened by death preserved the 
charm of their wonderful beauty, and the face had 
lost {te sternness as {if the last thought had been 


peace, 

Tears gathered in the eyes of the man who had 
once been Louis Darrell’s friend as he remem- 
bered his sorrows, and almost forgave hie sins. 
He had gone to a juster judgment than bis, io 
wild and reckless defiance ; but the will which 
had been so strong was impotent as a babe’s, the 
restless hearth which had beat with fiercest 
prseion was still as a frost-bound torrent, 

If the women who had loved him conld sea him 
now ! 

Lord Marshal! shaddered, then etooped and 
touched the hunchback on the shoulder, 

" This is a miserable busfoess, Is there anything 
I can do for you #” 

Zsbedes raised his dull eyes with au uncom- 
prehending stare ; then muttered with a sullen 
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fierceness, ‘You won’s get me away till he 
wakes |” 

Lord Marshall tarned away, and with a creep- 
ing chill down hls backbone, rode home through 
the darkening forest. 

Thus Mies Flossie Springold, robbed of the 
sixth or seventh bnuaband of her choice, wes 
redaced to the solitary delights of old- maidism, 


[THE END.]} 
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A FORTUNATE FIND. 


—0i-= 


A YELLOW gleam of dying sunlight stole into a 
small, plainly-farnished room in the second story 
of an old Kast-end houre, It strayed over the 
bare floor, and tralled {teelf across the bed In a 
corner, and the white face upon the pillow, a 
pitifal little face, wlth the great dark eyes fixed 
vpon the dingy celling, while one thin frail hand 
atroked the head of a half-starved kitten which 
nestled upon the coarse covering of the bed. 

‘‘ Nearly done, mamma!" asked the child's 
soft, weak voice. 

"Nearly done, darling! Be patient a little 
longer,” came the low soft answer, and the child 
sighed plaintively, and said no more, 

Between the fire and the one window, as though 
to catch the little light which lingered In the wes- 
tern sky, @ writing-desk was standing, and, 
seated at the desk, a woman worked away for 
dear life, the email hand which held the pen 
fairly flying over the paper. 

She was young, with a pale, pensive face, and 
rad, thoughtfa) brown eyes ; her plain black dress 
told its own story of desolation and bereave- 
ment. 

Slowly the moments went by, and still the pen 
flew over the psper. Tne thonghtfal look deepened 
on her face, and the lines around the firm, patient 
mouth grew tenser; she turned the last page, 
— with a sigh of relief, laid her pen upon the 
Tacs. 

“Thank Heaven!” she ejaculated, fervently, 
“ip la done, I will take it to the office at once. 
I shall be fn time. and if {t salts Mr. Scott .will 

* pay me,” 

She caught her breath with # gasp of horror, 
and the small hands trembled as she tled on her 
hat before the cracked mirror. 

"Tf tt should not please him-—or—-if he declines 
to pay me at once—I— Heaven help me! ” 

And the poor little overworked woman, with 
the rol] of manuecript fn her hand, approached the 


bed. 

‘*Bertle darling,” she said, sofely, stooping to 
kise the child, “can you stay slone til] mamma 
comes back! I must go to the cffice, you know, 
dear, and when I come home I will bring 


” 


01--—— 

She heeltated, checking the promise upon her 
ps. How did she know that ehe would be for- 
tunate enough to procure the needed money! So 
she kept back the rash promises and hurried 
away. 

Nina Grey bad notalwaye been poor. She was 
an orphan, aod had been adopted by a wealthy 
old man, childless and alone—his wife having died 
soon after their marriage. 

When she was nineteen (she was Nina Burt 
then) Herbert Grey began to call upon her. For 
some unaccountable reason the old man did not 
fancy young Grey ; but he was good and noble, 
= Nina loved him ; and at last she became his 
wife. 

The old man died soon after, and no will being 
found ib was presumed that he had disinherited 
his adopted child, and the estate reverted to the 
next of-kin—Euetace Milward--the nephew 
referred to 

Herbert Grey and his winsome wife did not 
mourn over the loss of the fortune; he had a 
good eltuation, and for a time everything went on 
smoothly. Batalas! he sickenened and died ; 
end Nins, with ber child, was left to face the cold 
world alone. 

She took courage for Bertie’s sake, and fought 
ber battle bravely. But, after all, the world 
looked pretty dark, to her, that chill November 











day as she hurried down the long wind-swept 
etreet towards the pablisher’s office. 

Such an accumulation of debte, and Bertie 1, 
and--she could not ehut her eyes to the fact— 
her own health was failing. What would become 
of her child if she were bn away ! 

Arrived at the cfiice she wae shown at once 
into the presence of Mr. Scott, whose business 
it was to read the manuscripts and judge thelr 
merits. 

She was accustomed to his brisk, good-natured 
ways. She laid the roll of closely-written paper 
oe his hand now, with a wistful glance into his 
‘ace. 

"If you will—if you can read It now,” she 
faltered, “I will wait,” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, Mrs, Grey,” re- 
turned the gentleman, blandly, ‘* bat the fact is, 
we are overstocked at , and-——"’ 

“You do not wish it!” she gaeped, sinking 
pe a chair which stood near. ‘‘On! whatshail 

io?” 

Mr, Scott gazed Into her face with critica) 


eyes. 

* Do not distress yourself!” he said, kindly. 
‘*I will see what can be done for you to-mor- 
row. In the meantime, Mrs. Grey, I will glance 
over your story myself, and report as soon as 
posslble,” 

“ Very well,” 

She arose, pale and trembilng, for the short, 
dark day was drawing to a close, and she must 
hasten home to her dying child. 

How could Mr, Scott know that she was 
atarving, and that, perhape, her child would be 
dead before to-morrow! But she could not tell 
her ead story—she could not beg, so, with a 
faltering ‘'good-evening,” she left the office, 

Oat on the crowded street, not a block away, 
her foot struck some smal! object lying upon the 
pavement ; and, stooping, she picked it up. 

Heavens ! 8 well-filled pocket- book, 

She stepped inside a sheltered doorway near, 
and paused to collect her thoughts. 

Vislous danced before her eyes of the comforts 
she would bestow upon her child. Poor little 
fellow ! his {liness was partially owing to the lack 
of proper nourishment. 

Tae mother’s heart leapt ab the thought of 
how the pale face would light up with ure ; 
and then all at once she remembered, with s 
sharp, keen pang, that the money was not hera— 
and if she kept it she would be a thief. 

She opened the pocket-book. It was fall of 
criep bank-notes ; and there, on the inside, was 
the name In glit letters —Enstace Milward. 

She flew like the wind down the street, and 
was eve long at the handsome houre which had 
once been her own home, and standing In ite 
master’s presence—a fine-looking man with blue 
eyes and wavy brown halr. He gezed at her in 


surpriee. 

"T have been looking for you everywhere,” he 
said calmiy. “I have sdvertised for you for 
weeks, but all in vain, Had we not now met, 
Nine, [ should have given up in despair. I am 
glad to tell yon that my uncle did not disinheris 
you. He made a will leaving all to you, and I 
bave found it where he had hidden it. 
The fortane Is yours, Nine. This is your house, 
Even the money in that purse own pro- 
perty. Heaven! I have killed 

For, pale and death-like, she sunk down 
at his feet. It was only excitement weakness, 
ee and she soon recovered, for joy seldom 

le, 


Restored to consclousness, they sat down to 
talk the matter over. 

“I will accept the fortune gladly,” she said, 
softly, after a thoughtful sllence, ‘only on con- 
dition that you share it with me, I would not 
enjoy it at your expense, 

et he had not scrupled to possess the for- 
tune, though he knew that she, a weak woman, 
needed it, 

Her noble conduct shamed him, and from that 
hour he was @ different man. 

He left the City shortly after, and they did not 
meet for months, 

In meantime, Bertie was removed to his 
new home, and ft was not long before he was 
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well and strong once more, ‘ 


IKEARSLEY ‘Stoovears ecours 


WIDOW WELCH S 
FEM"LE PILLS 





Awarded Cueeteste P nan sad Ore be of ye 
Anmmia, an: e Complaints. ve pee 
the Medical Profession. Beware of Lmitations. The 'y genuine 
and original are Whi Z be Boxes aft ana 
2s. 9d., of all Chemists. 98. 94. box contains three times Ns, 
Or by poet, 14 or 34 stamps, by . @. ° 
17, North Street. Westminster. Sold in the Colonies, 


SILVER QUEEN CYCLES 


On Mowrrs.y PAYMENTS. 








} Free wheels and rim e8. 
. Lilustrated Price 
“ Lists ad qree Pag 
NY ADDRESS.--Toe Sivan Queen Cycie Co., 
tia, 221, Tottenham Court Road, London, W 








Sea Sickness. 





ImVALUABLE 
Fos Laprms. 


@. Whelpton & Son, 8 Crane Ot., Fleet St, London. 





























Tus origin of the American Navy dates from 
October 13 1775, when the Congress authorised 
the equipment of two cruisers. ; 

Bacteria multiply very rapidly, and they do 
it ina very rn way. A single one breaks 
iteelf in two, then each half grows until it be- 
comes aa large as the original. 

Emicration To CavaDa,— The Dominion 
Government, through the High Commisstoner for 
Canada, 17, Vic -etreet, London, 8. W., are 
making unusual exertions to bring the advantages 
ofidted to cettinee in the Siecns prostanse of 
Canada prominently before the lc. They 
claica that in all the provinces, oppor. 
tunities exist for the investment of capital, elther 
in manafacturee or in the natural industries con- 
nected with the forests, the miner, the fisheries, 
and sgriculture. The mineral b both 
of Oatarlo, of British Columbis, and of the 
Yukon district, is attracting much attention. 
Persons with moderate incomes will find in the 
Dominion many advantages not bo be obtained 
elsewhere, and for those with growing familice 
the facilities for education and for starting yourz 
men and young women in life deserve »pacia: 
consideration, ‘The classes especially desired are 
those with capital, persons with moderate in- 
comes, and farmers, farm labourers, and domestic 
servants, Free grants of 160 acres of land are 

to male settlers above the sge of eighteen 
years in Manitoba and the North West Territories. 
Crown lands can be obtained In the provinces, 
either free or on nominal terms, while Improved 
farme, ready for occupation and cultivation, may 


| be purchased {n every part of the Dominion at 


reasonable pricer. 
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People say that Nina Grey is “to change 
ber name to Milward fae ff Fem fi to 
the City, and the future looks very bright to both, 
And all this comes from the simple finding of « 


pocket-book. 








THE OTHER “LONDON.” 
By Barry Furniss 


Taz Londoner travelling in America arrives 
at London, Ont., prejudiced against the place. 


3 
E 
| 
: 


I am through the city streete—good, buricess- 
like, weill-proportioned, well-shopped streets, 
Lond -o s bee 1 plecadtlly Pall Mall 

on, Ont, its of a a 1, 
a St. James's Street. I know them well in 
London, Eog. What shall find here? That is 


call the stream under it the Thames, Keep the 
name of London, and live up to It; but do one 
Sani cna iadin tan oleate w me to 
auggest your calling your pleasant, picture:que 
city in future in one word, Londononto, and ans 
much confusion and farther caricature as Ihave, 
I trust, good-humouredly bestowed upon you,’’— 
From “ Canadian Sketches,” by Furniss, in 
the April number of the Wrrpson Macazms, 








MereoroLocicay kites are develo; valuable 
reeults, and the experience d is used to 
make improvements, A helght of 12,000 feet to 


13 000 feet has been attained, 
THE blue tint In has {ts cause in chemical 
deposits formed in the coal-gas furnace, and which, 


under the action of the' air, 
on the glass. To remove 
considerable trouble. 

No fewer than 12,000,000 acres of land have 
been made fruitfal in the Sahara Desert, an enter- 
prise representing perhaps the most remarkable 
example of irrigation by means of artesian wells, 
which can anywhere be found. 


ace a biue coat 
blue tint causes 





FPACETIZ. 


Mxpicat, Stupent: “ They don't bleed people 
nowadays as they did forty years sgo, do they, 
professor?” Professor: ‘ Nob with the lancet.” 

Wings: “J can tell a poet the moment I ses 
him.” Minks: “How!” Winks: ‘He never 
looks like one,” 

Hx: "TI love you in the same old way.” She: 
ant I suppose you think any old way 


Wirs: “Is my new hat all right!” Hubby : 
“Yes, dear; you look like » laundress carrying 
home her day’s work on her head.” 

“Daves has painted a dreadfully bad picture, 
What aball I say abouts it?” “ You can safely 
say it is fall of individuality.” 

Eira: ** When I refased Fred be sald I had 


sent him to his death.” Stella: ‘' Bat he has | 


since proposed to me, and I have accepted him.” 
E:la : “Then he meant a living death.” 

Bussanp: “How do you like your new 
girl?” Wife: “Well, she works me a little 
a than the last one, but she is more respect- 

Srrcms: ‘Cheer up, old man. There's just 
as good fish In the sea as ever were caught.” 
Timkins : ‘Perhaps there are; but what's o 
fellow to do when he's ont of bait?” 

Finst Crus Man: " What on earth have you 
got in your pockets!” Second Ciub Man: “The 
are or hee the clocks at home. I was 
afraid they’d keep my wife awake.” 

“I tHOUGHT your dcctor told you that yon’'d 
have to get ont of this climate,” “He did; but 
I couldn’t arrange my bualness affairs so as to be 
able to get away, so I had to change my doctor.” 

**You don’t get much chance to ride your 
whee) this weather?” “No,” “I guess you 
almost forget you have a whee’, eh?” “ Ob, no! 


| I'm still paying the instalments,” 


Jonnny: "Pal” Pa: “Yes.” Johnny: ‘Is 
an Indlan reservation a placa where the fodiens 
a allowed to live until the white men want 
t 4” 

“ How do you pronounce the last syllable cf 
that word ‘butterine’?” asked the customer. 
Tae last syllable is silent,” et.fiy replied the 
butterman. 

Bg: “Our roome look perfectly dlegraceful, 
and here are visitors coming.” She: " Lav’s 
| throw things about a little more, and then we 
| can tell them we are spring cleaning,” 
| Sse: “A woman fs bravr than a man.” He : 
| “What! Why, a woman ie afraid of a mouse.” 

She: “Yes, and a man is afraid of that same 
| Worman.” 
| Gus: “* Why doesn’t that Ittle Mise Fulmeey 

take off that dreadfal high hat of here?’ 
Frank : ‘ Because if she held it in her lap she 
| couldn’t see over it,” 

Suita: '* Men tarn somerzaults on horseback ; 
I suppose before long we'll see them doing Ib on 
the Bicycle.” Robinson: ** Why, man alive, that 
was the first thing I did on » wheel” 

Grorce: “Every old maid hae at least one 
| consolation.” Jessie: ‘' And what's that, pray?” 
| George: “She has helped some man to enj y 
| single bleseedness,” 

Tom Toryot: “ Hallo, Jack, how do you do” 
Jack Plunger: “I (hic) do as I (hic) pienee, 
thank you,” Tom Topnot: “I see—when does 
your wife get back }” 

Lirrte Menvicant: “ Please, alr, give me a 
copper.” Benevolent Clergyman: ‘ Have you 
no parents!'’ Little Mendicant: ‘No, slr; I 
am an orphan by birth.” 

Mus. Crascy: “Me busband do be sufferin 
wid prostbration.” Mrs, Casey: ‘* Nervous 
prosthration?” Mre. Clancy: “Not exactly. 
Ol prosthrated him wid a flatiron.” 

Barrie: “Is Mr, Dé Jones ae attentive to you 
as ever?” Ella: "Yes; but he’s a perfect 
riddle.” Hattie: “Well, if you give him up, 
| give me a chance to guess.” 
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SOOCLETY, 


Tere Tsar fs an accomplished whistler, and 
sometimes performs variations on national airs for 
the entertainment of his lntimate friends. 

Tze Queen has sent a framed portrait of her- 
self as a glft to the Household Brigade Convales- 
cent Home for Wounded Soldiers from South 
Africa at Golder’s Hill. 

Tx German Crown Prince, who fs begluning 
to undertake daties for his father, has already 
been at several military inspections, His Imperial 
Highnoss {a to viaif hie Austrian regiment during 
this year. 

THE Queen’s decision to lend White Lodge to 
the Empress Frederick is nob altogether surpris- 
iog. Her Majesty has long desired that the 
Empress should epend more time In E.sgland 
every year. Ditton Park, at Datchet, was thought 
of a year or so ago, but the matter fell through. 
Wow the fact of the White Lodge being at the 
Queen's disposal has offered a satlafactory 
eolution of the problem of finding a suitable 
wesidence, 

Or all the raling Sovereigns of Europe, the 
Austrian }) nperor can boast the largest number 
of titles of nobility and territorial rank. In 
addition to bis Imperial Crown, his Majesty Is In 
nine different ways eatitled to wear regal tiara, 
twice is he qualified to be addressed as Grand 
Dake, once as Archdaks, eighteen times as Dake, 
once as Grand Pcince, and in numerous ways he 
fa entitled to be called count or lord, In all, his 
different titles amoant to considerably over a 
hundred, 

Tre marriage of Pdince Max of Baden to the 
Princess Marfe-Loulee of Oamberland is to be 
eslebrated ab Gaunden {n the autumn, when {b 
is thought that there will be a very large meet- 
dug of the relations and friends of the bride and 
bridegroom, Amongst the expected guests are 
the Kfug and Q.een of Denmark, the Pcince and 
Princess of Wales, the Dowager-Empress of 
Rassla (with her younger son and daughter), the 
German Emperor and Empftess, the Grand Dake 
and Dachess of Baden, the Dake of Ssxe-Alten- 
burg, and the Prince and Princess Waldemar of 
Denmark, 

THE Q ieen lives nnder but one local authority 
—~Princess Henry of Battenberg, who, as Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, has the Osborne estate 
withia her jurisdiction, When visiting the 
Princess's official residence at Carisbrooke Castle 
the Queen always does so as a guest of her 
G@aughter and Governor. Several women pro- 
minent in history have held the position, con- 
ferred upon the Garden Isle by the Conqueror, 
among the number being a famons Countess of 
Albemarle; Philipps, Duchess of York, widow of 
Henry V., and, more notable still, Queen Evfga- 
beth. It was as Governor of the Iele of Wight, 
that Princess Henry ot Battenberg faspected the 
local detachment of Yeomanry about to embark 






for the Transvaal, while the Island’s Volunteer. 


battalion bears the distinguished title of " The 
Peincess Beatrice’s Own,” 

It had been wished to calebrate the Quesn’s 
Birthday this year on the proper day, which fs 
Tharsday, May 24:h, but the arrangement has 
been found to be impracticable so far as London 
fs concerned, Tie celebration fis to be on the 
24th at Doblin and Ejiloburgh, and all over 
Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces, In London 
the official celebration will be on Saturday, 
May 26:b, when there will be the usual mflitary 
functions in the morning, and at night the 
Ministers and Great Officers of the Household 
will give fall dress banquets “to celebrate Her 
Majesty’s birthday.” The Prince of Wales will 
dine with Lord Salisbury, who fs to entertain 
the Ambassadors and other Chefs de Mission. 
The Doke of York will be the guest of Mr. 
Goschen at the Admiralty, and the Duke of 
Cambridge is to dine with Lord Lansdowne. 
The Lord Lieutenant and the Dake of Connaught 
will participate in the Dablin celebration on the 
24th, and travel to London on the 25:b, so that 
the former will dine with Lord Salisbary on the 
26-h, and the latter with Lord Lansdowne, 









STATISTICS, 


A camen can easily carry a load of 1,500 
pounds, 

In twenty-five years Germany has increased 
her manufacturing capacity tenfold, 

Ix 1885 only three bodies were i T ot 
by the London Cremation Soclety. In 1898 
the number had risen to 240, 

Tue shipyards of Great Britain, all working 


together, could turn out a big steamship every 
day of the year. : 





GEMS. 


Witat we lack Is not more talents, but more 
purpose with those we have, 


Tux almost succeseful are the most unre- 
garded of men, but by no means the an- 
happiest, 


Ir fs nob until we have passed through the 
farnace that we are made to know how much 
dross there Is in our composition, 


Larae views, high hopes, and unselfish alms 
Alssipate a whole army of petty trials, annoy- 
ances and irritations, and even greatly reduce 
real anxieties and solicitade, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pot Cuezst.—Put thick sour milk {nto 5 
saticepan, set 1b on side of stove to heat gradually, 
till quite hot, taking care not to let is boll ; re- 
move from fire, put a plece of cheese cloth In a 
colander and set It over a bowl, pour in the con- 
tents of the saucepan and let it drain several 
hours, When wanted for use, mix it with a 
small plece of butter and season with ealt, or it 
may be eaten as it is, Some mix it with a little 
sour cream, and some with finely-cut chives, 

Nice Way or Coorma Fish —Get abont one 
aud a-half pounds fish ; scrape and wash care- 
fally, cutting off fins, take out eyes, and dry in a 
cloth ; place the fish in a ple-dish ; mix ina bow! 
a dessertepoonfal of flour, a teaspoonful of butter 
melted, an egg well beaten, a teacapfal of milk, a 
little pepper and salt; pour all this over the fish 
in the pie-dish, and put In an oven for half-an- 
hour or on a toaster in front of the fire for the 
same length of time, 

Portsp Trips.--Say four pounds of tripe, 
one good-sized onion, one and a-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, a little pepper ; take the prepared tripe 
and put ft in a saucepan of cold water ; let ib boil 
for ten minutes and put { in cold water ; now take 
each piece and scraps it clean of fat and dark 
edges, &s. ; cut{it up in small pleces and put ft 
sgain in cold water; wash very well; now chop 
up the onion very finely and put tripe and onion 
in a saucepan with elght fastcupfuls of 
water, When fb boils let {+ slmmer for efx or 
seven hours. Take out the pleces and chop them 
up, and see if you have four breakfastcupfuls of 
liguld in the pan; putin the tripe, season, boll 
up, and put iato shapes to get cold. 

Cougar STRENGTHENING Pouppivc —One tea- 
cupfal of flour, one and a-haif breakfastcupfuls 
of milk, one *gB: one pinch of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, . rhubarb or two apples. 
Pat the flour ina basin and the pinch of salt, 
beat up the ogg In . ree and ae 
among {t, Then etir very DT 
atnong the flour, beating very hard so as to put 
out any lumps, then stirin the sugar and mix. 
Put {t all ina pudding dish ; prepare the rhubarb 
and cut it up in bite an inch long, drop them Into 
the pudding dish. The apple is pared and 
cud up in pleces and aleo ped In, if you use 
it, Av present rhubsrb fe best. Pat this in the 
oven and cook till firm. Then eprinkle some sugar 
all over the top. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue J spaneve have three forms of salatation— 
one for saluting an Inferior, one for saluting an 
equal, and another for saluting a superior. 


TARBINTAR, an ag word, aes pe. 
phy without wires, fs suggested as gle 

con that shall designate the new wireless tele- 
graphy. 

Cuixgse Sy aeag— go are frequently seen In 
the streets of Hong Kong and Sha carrying 
an open umbrella or a fan, and {n soms Instances 
with the handle-bars removed, 


Tus Sulten of Tarkey has bullt at Meeos the 
biggest houee in the world. It fs intended for 
the accommodation of pilgrims; and is capable of 
sheltering 6,000 persons, 


Smatrt tanks of pure oxygen, to be used for 
resuscltating persons overcome by smoke, or gas, 
have been suggested as pard of the desirable 
equipment of fire engines. 

Tus tarantula, the immense and hideous spider 
of Natal, fs a miner, burrowing {nto the 
sandy soil, Unlike our spider, this hage insect 
is easily tamed, 

Exectro-macnets capable of picking up a load 
not exceeding five tons are used by one of the 
great ateel companies to trausfer steel beams or 
plates from one part of a shop to another. 

Tue national dish of Bolivia and the common 
food of the masses fa “chupe,” a sort of first 
cousin to Irish stew. Ib is a conglomerate com- 
posed of frregular constituents from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, 

Amon the curiosities of the gold-mining region 
isa gold-mining boat. The craft la supplied with 
a dredge, with which the beds of the gsld-bearing 
rivers are brought to the surface and washed for 
the precious metal, 

Tux athletes of Greece in ancient timer, when 
training for physical contests, were fed on new 
cheese, Sigs, and bolled grair. Thelr drink was 
warm water, and they were not allowed to eat 
meat, 

Aut the fisgs for British shipt-of-war except 
the Royal standards are madein the Government 
dockyarde, and the enormous number requiced 
may be jadged from the fact that fn the colour- 
lofh at Chatham alone abont 12,000 flag: are 
made fn & year, 

THE longest plant in the world is the seaweed. 
One tropical aud subtropical varlety is known 
which, when it reaches [ts full development, fs at 
least 600 feet in length. Seaweed recelves Its 
nourishment from the alr and mineral matter 
held In solation fn the sea-water. 

Tue sundews are really carnivorous =. 
Their leaves are covered with bristles, each haying 
on ite tip a drop of glutinous Hquid. When an 
Insect touches a leaf he is caught and held by the 
glue, and the leaf gradually closes over him, 
smothering him todeath, His body is then dls- 
solved and digested by the plant. 

Tre tongue fs divided into three regions cf 
taste, each of which has ite own especial fanction. 
The tip of the is chiefly sensible to pungent 
and acid tastes, middle portion to sweets or 
bitters, while the back Is confined entirely to the 
flavours of roasts meate, butter, ofls, and rich 
and fatty substances. 

THe movement in China against the crippling 
of women’s feet has begun in earnest, for iy 
many thousands of women have unbound their 
eyed and viel, not to — those 
of daugh 0 little courege is needed 
to keep such a vow. It is admitted that girls of 
good position now growing up unruillated have 
no chance to marry In their own eet except 
among families equally advanced. It is believed 
that the eccentric Emperor Li-yuh !ntrodaced 
the fashion about 970 aD. It occurred to him to 
‘*{mprove” the feet of a beantiful dancing girl, 
named Yao-Niang, in this horrible manner, and 
his courtiers pronounced the {dea sublime. 
Another story has it that the Empress Tuin-ko, 
about 1100 8 c., being club-footed, made all her 
female subjects simulate the deformity, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—A matter of local regulation. 
A. J.—This is the Queen's third visit to Ireland. 

E. V.—Bay a trade paper and study advertisemente. 
Brarix.—The fight on Majuba Lill wes early in 1581. 
‘ Anxi10us.—It is her duty, but nothicng can compel 

er. 

Inqumxs.—You are bound by your agreement, what- 
ever it was, 

v. pa om rubbed on door binges will prevent them 


0. a —An advertising agency would give the par- 
tloulars you want. 

Pozziep.—“ Quex” is pronounced as an English 
name—as ft is spelt. 

Oxrp Reaper.— Yes, if the will has been pr 
signed and attested. — 

Ron.—Lord Wolseley is Commander-in-Chief of the 
whole British Army. 

L. G.—The case is one about which the family doctor 
should be consulted. 

0. Sue Bounce taee Was Seer extataned except, of 
corse, the poor law. 

BR. §.—Only the man is allowed, unless there are 
speciai circumstances. as 

Bratnice.—Sponge silts equmonia and water mixed, 
and then with clean cold water. 

Puzzizp —We never heard of the Victorla Cross being 


given twiee to the same person. 

Axwerrs.— You had better take it to a furrier’s. We 
could not advise aces ee 

Haray.—A son is not entitled to wear the army 
medals of his father or other relative, 

A. §8.—Many officers below the rank of ‘‘ general” 
hold the local rank ior the time being, 

Ay» rtovs.—Write to Government Bmigrante’ Informi- 


tion Office, $1, Broadway, London, 8. W. 
8. Gn Hang Kove is an island off the south-east const 
of China. It is a Britteh Crown colony. 


Awprtiovs.—Azn abstract question, {bly a matter 
of pure luck. You ond enlgie olben. 


Unnarry.—Do not leave pis home po mg having 
previously assured yourself of 


& proper asylum. 
Wornurep. —Bashfulness is easily remedied if a porson 
only have a little determination and self-reliance. 


Hau.—Prior to the arrival of Lord Roberts Sir Rodivers 
Buller was in supreme command tn South Africa, 

Lruts.—A youth of seventeen and a girl of sixteen 
aro too young to marry, or even to become engaged, 

Liru.—You have most probably strained your ‘voice, 
and it will require timo to entning? te ths mabeeel toa. 

Dov»trut.—Introduce the gentleman to the lay, t ny 
the cage of two ladies, present the younger to the 

Gerarp.—You must pass medical and service fmanor 
nations to qualify; apply at any volunteer head- 
quarters. 

Hexsert.—Common politeness requires that every 
male should lift his cap when addressed or acknowledged 
by a woman, 

on M.—A sudden change of temperature contracting 

the metal may sometimes cause the mainspring of a 
watch to break. 

J. B.—The Home Rule Bll never got the length of 
ay House of noes it was rejected on second reading 

in the Common 

Be aie not use the eyes continuously at close 

ork without cocasionally resting them by looking off 
into the distance. 

T. S—it is — # better for young married couples 

establish a aon cll thats. Gum thane to live with the 
parents of ion 


Oxz wHo WANTS TO Know, —* With tiie sincere geod 
wishes of Soand-So;” that is appropriate upon a 
marriage present. 


Jauzy.~ Lay a little fine salt near at hand and rub 
fron on it; this prevents sticking when iron- 


ine charaled ani 

K K.—If your son of tome 7 af oma 
ain himself, See: Sh ae eee him a home, 
and may refuse to 


C. Ot cour rah tp. mut ok be tah 
excepting on very strong grounds; presumptive 
evidence will not suffice. ai 

Oxcm.—The hellograph has been in ure in the arm 
Far pd eagen amy ene Bey ep bitimedinn me gy 4 
tance of thirty miles or more. 

Bearna.—Wash wall with warra Bg 3 che el 
and a piece of flannel, a small plece at 


husband left 

debts ; it he did not, 
Ixp .—We consider the charge outrageous, but 
Pm gfalled to ‘le the man down to & stualar wane, fb 
difficult for you to get the charge red 





Vert --A volunteer newly enlisted for “the front” 
could not be Ronee off just now —, with — of 
his commanding officer, and on terms to be arran 


me. —— of the. Are Army Medical Corps is 
and in time of war takes 
ears aa hoe pital arrangements, 


payee wey is eipabitedk by the chalk it holds in 
scintion throng the oarbolic acid it contains; this is 
SE oons wt the chalk settles ; hence fur 
C) 


Gentir.—Dissolve some soda in warm water, dip the 

hair of the brush into it two or three times; rinse in 

water ; wipe back and handle, and place brash up- 
righttodry. - 


Mrstrnaete Marr. — Ontelde Interference never 


Besstx —Take a bunch of pasion. in 
it by the stems, dip it in 

is a vivid green ; then put itin a quick oven till dry. 
Rub between the hands or through a coarse aleve. 

F. R —Heating slee: rooms by means of paraffin 
eae ese se jection that the lamp consumes 

much~pure air as a human being, and does not 

attract any to the room as a fire does. 


Berrina.—To take spots out of boards wet 
some Fuller's earth cert with hot OTs let it coo), spread 
thickly over the low to remain for twenty- 
en Semin, aan stain ‘ drawn 


"E,de-tnie it is perfectly pure and unmixed—what 
ed virgin rubber—you } ent do it. There is 
Pept of sompoatcn ‘by old," and if 20 you will 
what you mean by “old,” an s0 you 
hot be able to get it to ligutfy satisfactorily.” 


SOME MOTHER'S CHILD, 


Seen Ok Cine, Casmiien or stress, 

Neul the ay ew at eng Le 
that is thoughtless, or a 

My heart echoes softly, “-Tg some mother’s child.” 


And when I seo those o’er whom long years have rolled, 
Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose epirits are 


cold, 
Be tt woman all fallen, or man all defiled, 
A voices whispers sadly, ‘‘ Ah ! some mother’s child.” 


Mo waiter bow Ren deen the sit she het eangeds 
No matter what iproads dishonour hath made ; 
No — 4 what elements cankered ‘he pearl— 


No matter how wayward his footsteps have been ; 

No matter how deep he is sunken in sin ; : 

No matter bow low is his standard of joy— 

Though guilty and loathsome, he is some mother's boy. 


That head hath been pillowed on some tender breast ; 
That form hath been wept o’er, those lips have been 


pressed ; 
thet Sook bats been yeayed ter, ietenee swech and 
For her sake deal gently with—some mother’s child. 


F. 8.—Tripe is the most easily digested of all flesh 
and exceedingly nourishing ; , lambe’ 

and trotters are next in rank, then white fish 
ade nourishing); pork and salt meat ere most in- 


Jeatovs.—You are making 
bably without cause. If your 

other ground for Se Se et ey ee 
are wrong to trouble y and annoy him about such 
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Mav.—Rab well with breadcrumbs and finely pow 
dered chalk, ae together: employ a clean plocs of 
flannel on & crumbs for the rubbing. Clean 
the moat so! peste first, and throw away crumbs and 
a+ when it gets suiled, and take som oath If thero 

fa greasy appearance, sponge with a weak solution of 
oes and water. 


Drericuarev.—Nothing can be done with a birthmark 
except to conceal [tas much as possible; it cannot be 
cut out of the skin or romoved by other means. You must 
remember that the continued application ot cosme ties of 
any kind {s tnjurious to the skin, and should only bo 
resorted to in exceptional cases, and then the purity of 
the article should be unquestioned. 


Woraixy.—Tho best plan to get rid of these Is to tu 
back the carpet jnst where the moths are and wssh the > 
floor underneath with a solution of caraphor-and-water 
(one ounce to & quart). Leave the floor rather wet, 
turn pet eh ll back in place, wring a cloth out of the 

, lay over the carpet and tron with a 
hot iron. "The amp steam will kill the mothe. 
back the carpet again afterwards, and let it 

thoroughly dry before putting in place again. 


Fawxy.--It can readily be restored to the same cons 
dition as that in which it left the manufacturer's hands, 
if a dozen Jarge potatoes be grated in a gallon of soft 
water, sti well, and left to settle tor twenty-four 
hours. The fabric must then be aponged with the clear 
Iquid, which must be absolutely freed from any red! 
ment, Then © the material between moist cloths 
of fine texture, and hot fron with conalderable pressure 
in one direction, Your ailix should then once mere be 


Herry.—One reason why fruit stains and othr 
stains become set in a fabric is because soap is used cv 
them. Always take ont the stain before the article of 
clothing has been washed, and if possible aa soon as tho 
proper acid or water can be had Boiling water will in 
roost cases remove any fruit staip. Oxalic acid or 
chloride of lime will remeve the most stubborn status. 
They can be used only on white goods, as they remove 
the colour from other materials, When chemicals aio 
used rinses fr four or five waters, 


Aynice.—Wash in the first suds, rinse in weaker suds 
of Mo ere dy rg agp finally ~ Bayh cf 
ninety- egress, wi only a very little sosp 
has been added. Rinsing in clear water hardens them. 
Do only one thing at a time, and keep it in the water sa 
short a time as possible. ‘If the weather {s too bed to 
4 out of doors, shake well and hang in a warm rocm 

from the fire, so that they may not shrink, A 
deed y, rather windy place is best for outdoor desing. ry 
the sun shrinks them. The quicker they can be dried 
the better. 


8, A.—First shake them well, and hang in the sum 
for several hours. Then well beat on the inelde, and 
again ol 4A py really gene 9 with bleck 
pepper ; make a of newspaper, pasting the &« 
together on three a so that they may be aifrtig 
When dry, place the povgered furs fn this, and paste u 
the remaining side in sane Way. ‘Btore ta yo or 
dried cupboard It is well to open the bag once or 
twice during the summer to make sure the furs are al) 
right, = odes of the bag must be pasted together 


A. “ wer superstitions custom of a trial by ordeal 
was very prevalent in En) wt in former times. There 
were thies kinds of ordeal—that by fire, by hot and cold 
water, In tees —s the acensed person had to walk, 
barefoot and , over nine red-hot ploughshares 
placed at une ent += ma >? that by cold water the 
acoused was (Bound banda d test, and thrown into 


GES t 


water to eacaps sacataied the best way he could ; 
ih by hot water, the hands and feet were immersed 
in wealstog water, ‘and if sufferers showed any 
— pain, such was considered as a sure proof off 
g 
Cowstayt Reaper.—Never grasp both sides of the 
chair back at once, and standing in front of the be ly 
in a half-sittiog posture, “‘hiteh” the chair into p) 
Jeltbcnwtoty is rer gy > Ret poe and vul; Go about it 
Lents enone ee ah tan 
ot asters of the en bee grasping 6 
chate with one cost, gam ly alide it into 2 ag Alter a 
iittle practice this we A obs done gracefully and with 
ease. In rising from the table slip out of your chair 
rather than push it back. If it is puhed back the ¢ flect 
is awkward, and the Coren capeel eouiten sound = 2. 
duced by the obatr legs being rub 
will draw attention to you. 





Tax Lorvow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
One 1d Hightpenee. cs venti rl vest 
an +] 
for the Monthly Guristas Part, in 
Shillings and Highpence, post-free. 


Att Bacx Neuueens, Parts and Votvmes are in 
print, and may be Lad of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 469 ls Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
pet = arene Also Vol, Ill., bound in 
Tar INDEX to Vou. LXXIII. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 
7 Aut Lerrens ro Be ApperssrD To THe FniToR 
— = Lonpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


e"e We cannot undertake to return rejected mann 
acripts, 
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, OINTMENT 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL GOOD NURSES. Cure 


Complaints Affections 


of the NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE-WITHOUT THEM. of the 
LIVER 


and 
KIDNEYS Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD ST. (late 533, OXFORD ST.), LONDON; Sold by all Chemists. 


They are Invaluable to Females of All Ages. THROAT 


and 


CHEST. 


ALL WHO DESIRE 
, SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


UNEQUALLED Promotes Appetite. 
OBTAIN 3 | AS A CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
BY USING ' SKIN TONIC || SHILLING BOTTLES. 


AND 
EMOLLIENT. SHILLING 
IT REMOVES ALL BOTTLES. 
ROUGHNESS, 


REDNESS, 


i A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
IRRITATION, Eto. A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. 
SOLE MAKERS— Bottles 64. & 1s, BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
M, BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


THEY WILL NOT 
EXTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 


no skill to use. 
‘semen Oe: Free 

Post for m 
Hairdressers and - al 

a Wholesale 






































R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD 
Berners St. W.,and | 
City Ra., ROn Londen, | 


ae ATLAS” ORK: £1LTSH 


: sce UU FLEAS,Bucs. Mo us BEETLES 
ic Pease 


P.O. for one month’s trial, TINS 3°6°% 13 
Peg gee gre Yors |_ THE NEW BELLows ge | 














THR AT 
1868, Hica Street, oo oom BL 
63, Suvun Sisrxas Rp. Hion Ro., Knuavan. 


(Please quote 
KR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Coucns, Oe ehidis BRoncurtis, | DSEESGE, ‘DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
5 A 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS ass 
D*. 3. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ic a liquid medicine 











ONLY GENUINE 





OHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing Dr. GIBBON, Anay Modical Staff, Calout Caloutta, states:—“‘ Two DOSES COMPLETELY 
WITHOUT | HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system w’ income CURED MB OF DLARAEGA.” 


3; COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Bir | D*® 3 J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
andoubtediy the INVENTOR of Ci CHLORODYNE, that the whole me 7 ot | | EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


Se ee eaamege +m rae [MRORIANE, AUTION tenon ca 
x The 
DP shina J. COLiaS BROWNE'S | CHLORODYNE is the TRUE | | D2 this Renebe has rise to many UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, | to observe RADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 
Minette s: T. DAVENPORT, 88, Great Russell 
London : Published by the Propristor et 26, Oatherine, rete by Woovratt and Kiypsa, Lon* Acre, W 0. 
‘ 
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